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PREFACE. 


THE eminent physiologist, of whose life and 
labours I here offer a sketch, passed almost inces* 
santly from enthusiasm to despondency, from the 
intoxicating illusions of his renown to indifference 
for his most important discoveries. It is related, 
that, struck by a sudden idea in one of his 
nights of meditative sleeplessness, he awoke his 
wife, exclaiming, with Archimedes, “Eureka! I 
pray God,” he said, “not to have sent me an empty 
dream,or to suffer me to recover in the morning the 
thread of this nocturnal vision: if I see with my 
_ waking eyes what I have caught a glimpse of in 
slumber, I shall assuredly leave behind me an im- 
mortal name.” This was the dream of the man of 
‘genius, who retires to rest and rises witR his 
dominant thought,—one of those ideas ripened by 
the union of inspiration and study which science 
adopts, sooner or later, as the Jong sought for reve~ 
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lation of truth. It was the glory alone that proved 
to be an illusion to Sir Charles Bell. 

I had little personal acquaintance with Sir 
Charles Bell, and after we had exchanged one or 
two visits of courtesy, and a few unimportant 
letters, I lost sight of him for several years, devot~ 
ing myself to different studies from that’ which had 
procured for me the good fortune of being intro- 
duced to him in 1822; but I had not forgotten 
hirh when his death revived all my sympathy with 
his character and admiration for his genius, joined 
to the regret of having given up a work in which he 
would have occupied a foremost place, and the 
title of which remained, barren of fruits, on the 
cover of my “Historical and Literary Travels in 
England and Scotland.” I therefore seized the 
opportunity offered by the only article in the 
English Reviews which spoke of Sir Charles Bell 
in any detail, to write the first sketch “of the 
biography I now publish in a more complete form ; 
after expecting for fifteen years that a pen more 
distinguished than mine would associate itself with 
a name well deserving one of the formal pane-. 
gyrics awarded by our academics to foreign scholars 
and artists.* But neither in England, nor even in 


oe The Quarterly Review, for May, 1843, contains a critique, 
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Scotland, has any history yet appeared of the life 
and works of Sir Charles Bell. This has em- 
boldened me to place my obscure escutcheon under 
his illustrious hatchment, not without my own 
dream of vain-glory, in fancying that I may one 
day or other figure in some bibliographical note, in 
return for the hints or information which a future 
biographer may extract from this little work. 

My first sketch has already been considered 
worthy of quotation by competgnt judges, such as" 
Messrs. Flourens, Roux, and Magendie; and I 
have received, through Mr. Henry Reeve,* the 
thanks of Lady Bell, which deeply affected me. 
These, and other incitements, have contributed not 
a little to the new task I undertake in the hope 
of deserving.them ; for in this respect I resemble 
Sir Charles Bell ;—I require encouragement before 
I can advance. 

I have said that I was personally acquainted 

_with Sir Charles Bell, and I shall mention here for 
the second time that I was indirectly indebted for 


equally profound and acute, avhich I found very useful, especially 
it the quotations from Sir Charles Bell's journals. The ~ighth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica has a hiographical article 
by Sir John MacNeil, which is little more than a very laconic 
sumnmary of the various notices, all extremely imperfect, published 
since 1843. 

* The present editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
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this obligation to Professor Roux. With his 
habitual kindness, the Professor recommended me 
to Sir Astley Cooper, who would have felt that he 
was not doing full honour: to the warm introduc- 
tion I brought him, unless, after inviting me to 
breakfast and dinner, he had also requested my 
presence at one of his surgical operations. Un- 
fortunately my admiration of his dexterity did not 
save me from an emotion rather too violently dis- 
played, which, placed as I was by the side of the 
skilful operator, might have disturbed a self-pos- 
session Jess firm than his own. The next day I 
called to apologize, and while I was lamenting my 
nervous system, which would probably compel me 
to give up pursuits I was, notwithstanding, inclined 
to follow, “No, no!” said Sir Astley, “you will 
getiover that; I must introduce you to Charles 
Bell, who will tell you how his courage fajled on 
his first attempt to bleed.” Charles Bell received 
me with equal kindness ; and as Sir Astley, in his | 
letter, had alluded to the story of the bleeding, 
Sir Astley,” said he, “has only spoke of my“fixst 
expefiment ; but I confess to you, that if I had to 
Tepeat it to-morrow, it would cost me almost as 
great an effort.” He then confirmed what I men- 
tion in his biography, that whenever he per- 
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formed an operation, he had to contend with the 
same nervous suffering. 

Tt was to Sir Charles Bell himself that I owed 
the pleasure of knowing his brother practitioner 
of Edinburgh, Professor John Thompson, who pre- 
sented me with his Historical Sketch of Opinions 
on the Varieties and Relapses of the .Small- 
pox, &e. &e.,* and who, inviting me to attend his 
clinical lectures, showed me severdl cases of a. . 
nature to shake strongly my faith in vaccination 
as a certain preservative. On my return to Paris, 
T feared to publish all that I had read, seen, or 
heard on this subject. I confined myself to trans- 
lating an extract from the Opinion of the Physi- 
cians of Edinburgh. It was not exact] y my first 
appearance as an author, but this pamphlet pro- 
cured for me something more than encouragement, 
Dr. Salmade did me the honour of delivering in 
the Academy of Medicine a set diatribe against 
‘those Erostrati of the temple of Cos, those heretics 
of seience, who came back from England with 
foreign doctrines and deities! My schoolfellow 
and friend, Dr. Bousquet, Secretary to the Aca- 


* Historical Sketch, dc., published in 1812, in the form of a 
letter to Sir J. Macgregor. Dr. J. Thompson was at that time 
Professor of Military Surgery in the Edinburgh University. « 
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demy, delivered this anathema into my hands. I 
took good care not to engage in a controversy ; but, 
some years later, Dr. Bousquet, who had forgot my 
sacrilege, sent me his learned work on Small-poa 
and Vuccination, in which he, the Secretary to 
the law and the prophets, went far beyond what I 
had ventured in my innocent pamphlet, and quite 
to the extent of Professor Thompson, of Edinburgh, , 
-in his volume ; so truly has Hippocrates observed, 
Vita brevis, ars longa, experientia fallax. I feel 
bound to record this anecdote, as I formerly related 
it to the great amusement of Dr. Thompson and 
his countryman, Sir Charles Bell, at that time his 
colleague in the University of Edinburgh. 

Thave divided this little volume into four sec- 
tions; devoting the third exclusively ‘to an exposi- 
tidn of the physiological labours of Sir Charles Bell. 
But this is not the portion that I chiefly tecom- 
thend to such of my young readers as are destined 
to the career of science. On that point their 
masters have already taught, or will teach them, 
mor than I can pretend to do. I have simply 
desired to show in that long paragraph, that 
Charles Bell, physiologist, surgeon, artisé, and 
critic, was not the author of a single discovery, still 

- less of a single work. But, at the moment when 
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my son is about to take his place on the bench of 
students, I have another claim on their attention ; 

the moral of the biography I now publish may be 

useful to those amongst them who will read to the 

last page. I have lived, and have unfortunately 

written, until my works extend to at least sixty 

volumes in octavo, original or translated, either 

under my own name or that of another, anony- 

mously or with an assumed signatyre. Having 

commenced author in early yduth, I admit that 
my works are not all orthodox, although invariably 

conceived in the spirit of an honest man, according 
to the notions of the world. I trust that the pre- 
sent may be included in the latter list, so as to 

escape extreme censure, 

Those whe are aware of the progress of physio- 
logy since the discovery of Charles Bell, will »ot 
suspect‘me of affecting false modesty in speaking 
as I do in the third section of this little book. 
‘When I sought information on certain special ques- 
tions, the authors I consulted revealed to me an 
enfirely new system, or rather the necessity of 
attending two or three courses of lectures at least, 
either in the amphitheatre of the anatomists or 
the laboratory of the chemists ; a pleasant obliga- 
tion, if curiosity could replace the bath of ison. 
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How many things I have never known, and how 
much forgotten! I have been compelled to refer 
to works, already old, in my library, and to a small 
number of those which have obtained the greatest 
note in science from 1822 to 1858 ; and, having 
completed this labour, to read over all the latest 
elementary treatises, so as to assure myself that I 
am not still behindhand. ‘To those who are in 
the same predicament, I recommend, in French, 
the Treatise on Human Physiology, by Professor 
J. Béclard,* who bears a name already distinguished 
“in the sebool ; and in English, the Principles of 
Human Physiology, by Dr. Carpenter. These 
two works, embracing equally the leading prin- 
ciples of the science, supply more than a com- 
pendium of the experimental physidlogy of the 
living masters, amongst whom, in France, England, 
and Germany, are Messrs, Flourens, Bérard, Longet, 
Claude Bernard, Milne-Edwards, Brown-Séquard, 
Richard Owen, B. Brodie, Richardson, Wharton, - 
Jones, K6lliker, G. Valentin, J. Miiller, &e. &e. 
These names, and several others, were still unknown 
in Europe, when I attended the lectures of M. 


+ Elementary Treatise on Human Physiology, by J. Bécrarp, 
# work illustrated by two hundred and three plates. The third 
edition is now in the press, 
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Lordat, that eloquent successor of the great Bar- 
thez, to whom may be applied what Haller said of 
Boerhaave: “Adeo disertd, dilucida, candida, 
vir egregius sua precepta dabat, ut pares in arte 
ipsa habwisse possit, in arte docendi neminem.” 
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T wave been told that your labours are painful. Do not be either 
surprised or discouraged on that account; for the little good I 
have done is that which has cost me the greatest trouble, and has 
encountered the most numerous obstacles. 
Letter from W. Hunter to hie Colleagues of the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris. 
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CHAPTER Ie 7 


1578 and 1774—Harvey and Charles Bell—The Martyra of 
Science—Scotland—Ilustrations of Scotland—Scotch character 
~John Home and Walter Scott—Popular educationKarl 
Stanhope—National and family traditions—The clergy—A 
parish minister—Maternal education-—Birth of Charles Bell 
—His father, mother, and brothers—Edinburgh—The two 
Allans—The High School—Tho school-fellows of Charles Bell 

* —The Univemity and the Faculty—Dugald Stewart, Gregory, 
Monro, &.—Black and Cullen—Seotch philosophy in Scotland 
and Franceo—Jeffrcy, @ockburn, Thomson, Brown, &.—The 
Edinburgh Review—The Hospital—Medical quarrels—Society 
in Edinburgh—-The Scotch ladies and Sydney Smith—Whigs, 
Tories, and Jacobites—Military ebullitio—Dreams of the 
future—The two brothers—Departure for London—Horner and 
Jeffrey. 


THE discovery of Sir Charles Bell on the functions 
of the nervous system is the most important*fact 
which science owes to the physiologists of Great 
Britain, since the doctrine of Harvey on the circu- 
lation of the blood. 

B 


2 THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF 


Harvey was born in 1578 ; Charles Bell in 1774. 
Harvey expounded the general mechanism of cir- 
culation to his pupils in 1619 ; Charles Bell, after 
publishing a small number of copies of his first 
treatise on the nervous system in 1811, explained 
the subject under the form of papers successively 
yead to the Royal Society of London in 1821 and 
1822, Two centuries separate the birth and re- 
spective discoveries of these two gifted men. Un- 
doubtedly this interval has been filled up in 
England, and elsewhere, by labours which have 
enlightened the advances of physiology and patho- 
logy. To these labours illustrious names are at- 
tached ; in England, amongst others, those of the 
two Hunters. But in the history of these sciences 
every intermediate celebrity must yield precedence 
tg Harvey and Charles Bell, the authors of the 
two greatest revelations made by modern physio- 
logy and anatomy in the material organization of. 
our being. 

There is a singular analogy in these two dis- 
coveries. After being rejected by routine, or, at 
least, admitted with suspicion, the honour of their 
paternity was subsequently claimed by plagiarists, 
or assigned through jealousy to those who had no 
right to it; and biographers seeing how dearly 
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Bell and Harvey have paid for fame, and more 
inclined to pity than envy them, have asked 
themselves whether they should not be included in 
the martyrology of science by the side of Newton, 
Galileo, Kepler, and other illustrious men perse- 
cuted by their contemporaries.* Let us not, how- 
ever, exaggerate the minor calamities of life. It 
seems to me, that if it be true that Harvey lost 
his practice in the city, the physicign neverthe- 
less was either enough of a phflosopher, or suffi- 
ciently indemnified by fortune, to be able to con- 
sole himself for his genius, since he died at eighty, 
and in good credit with the Court. Sir Charles 


* Sir David Brewster has published a small volume containing 
the Lives of Galileo, Kepler, and Tycho-Brahé, under the common 
title of Martyrs of Science. 

Even in the present day, M. Flourens would scem to detract from 
Harvey’s fame when he says:—“ When Harvey appeared, , every- 
thing with regard to circulaffon had been indicated or suspected, 
but nothing settled.”—“ Yes,” replies M. Milne-Edwards, “ every- 
thing had beon indicated or suspected, but nothing understood.” 
In fact, if Michael Servetus had comprehended the circulation of 
the blood, he would never have imagined that the arteries, in tere 
minating, become nerves; an arrangement which would have ren- 
dered all circulation impossible. And Cvsalpinus, who carried 
the heat of the arteries into the veins, concluded that the veing 
convey the blood to the liver and intestines, 

See the Iistory of the Circulation of the Blood, by M. 
Flourenspand Lessons in the Comparative Physiology and Ana- 

‘tomy of Man and Animals, delivered in the Faculty of Sciences 
at Paris, by M. H. Milne-Edwards, vol. iii. p. 3. M. Milne- 
Edwards agrees with Hunter in his system of lacunal circulation. 
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Bell received the honour of knighthood alone, and 
was not, like Harvey, first physician to two kings. 
If his correspondence, and a journal in which he 
entered his daily reflections, do not present us a 
man happy in the full measure of his success and 
reputation, let us frankly admit, not to check the 
ardour of the genius of discovery, that he might with 
more truth have attributed his occasional fits of de- 
spondency tp his own temperament and character, 
rather than to on of those extreme acts of injustice 
of which the world is sometimes too prodigal towards 
superior minds. Be this as it may, amongst the 
most powerful charms of his biography is the study 
of the individual sentiments of dne who so curi- 
ously analysed the secret springs of all human 
feeling. Thus, in sketching his various labours, 
we much prefer dwelling gn what is positively 
known of his private correspondence, and the 
journal of his impressions. Our task is thereby 
rendered more easy. The full appreciation of such 
a man as Charles Bell demands the double talent 
of a writer andascholar. We have no title to.the 
undertaking beyond a lively sympathy for the cele- 
brated physiologist, and the pleasure which age 
enjoys in’ sometimes returning to the forsaken * 
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’ There are few countries whose physiognomy is 
more picturesque than that of Scotland ; perhaps 
not a single people with a more decided nationality. 
Physically, they are well-formed, and endowed with 
vast intelligence, owing to a degree of education 
diffased amongst the lowest orders, and toa popular 
poetry cherished by the literary class, whatever 
may be its rank or condition. Whether clinging to 
the native soil or yielding to the nomadic impulse, 
which forms also an instinct of the race, you 
cannot meet a fellow-countryman of Wallace or 
Walter Scott, who is not invariably proud of his 
native land and its history. They all derive from 
this legitimate pride a sentiment of personal dig- 
nity, preserving, at the same time, the national 
type with its’ individual originality. It has been 
said of the Scotch, shat they believe themselves 
all, more or less, gentlemen by birth; and the 
pretension explains itself by the ancient division 
of the Celtic population into clans or great feudal 
families, the most remote member of which bore 
thesame name with the chief; but still more by 
the long wars sustained for the independence of 
the territory, in which every one could enumerate 
an ancestor who bore arms,* This pretension to 
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noble descent would degenerate into puerile vanity, 
if the Scotch were not an active and laborious race, 
still: more and justly celebrated by their aptitude 
to win distinction, either in the liberal arts, or by 
manual industry. No country, the extent of its 
population considered, has supplied a greater 
number of intelligent minds at once inventive and 
persevering, sagacious and enthusiastic. Accom- 
modating itself to all the successive modifications 
of social and political life, the genius of the Scotch 
has been signalized in all periods of history by 
opposite manifestations. The Middle Age owes to 
it some of its saints and pre-eminent disputants. 
When the sixteenth century awakened the spirit 
of inquiry, in conjunction with the love of classical 
study, Scotland produced John Knox, the Reforrher, 
‘Who acted a part equal to‘that of Luther; and 
Buchanan, a poet, historian, critic and controver- 
sialist, who may walk by the side of Erasmus. 


History of the Rebellion of 1745, was the son of an humble oflice- 
clerk, residing in a small cottage near Ancrum, Roxburghshire. 
Nevertheless he claimed common hereditary descent with the-Earl 
of Home. Sir W, Scott justifies the anxiety of the Scotch on the 
subject of genedlogy, by observing that this ancestral worship has 
often been rewarded by an unexpected inheritance in # country 
where, from “the system of entail, chance has more than once 
restored to the highest step of the social ladder an obscure indi- 
vidual who bad no access to fortune Jeft beyond his name. 
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When the destinies of Scotland became politically 
_ associated with those of England, which couptry 
received from her a new dynasty, we often find the 
councils and armies of both kingdoms directed by 
Scotch statesmen and generals, At a later period 
the religious influence of the successors of John 
Knox governed the spirit of the republican 
revolution of England. Cromwell himself only 
vanquished the resistance he encgunjered on the 
opposite bank of the Tweed, by*the energy of the 
principle which had there its original home; and 
when the re-action against the protectoral system 
exploded, and the restoration of the monarchy 
took place, the end was brought about by the co- 
operation of the army led by Monk from Edin- 
burgh to London. The civil wars which preceded 
and followed the overthrow of the Stuarts, absorbed 
nearly all the leading men and minds of Scotland ; 
but they brought out also in powerful relief some 
of the most eminent actors in that long historical 
drama, which ended in the complete abolition of 
the independence of the least populous of the two 
kingdoms, without effacing the stamp of its na- 
tionality. This impress survives, even to the pre- 


sent day, a more complete fusion. The abatement 
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extensive arena to individual intelligence and col- ° - 


lective activity, by the transmutation of the old 
parties, Jacobites and Roundheads, into modern 
Whigs and Tories. If we study the parliamentary 
annals of England since the battle of Culloden, we 
find a Scotchman alternately minister and leader 
of the opposition. In the army, the Scotch regi- 
ments turn the tide of several battles; and a 
Scotch geneyal more than once wields the truncheon 
of command, Abroad, the commercial enterprise 
of the Scotch founds colonies, discovers islands, or 
perforates an isthmus to unite two continents ; 
whilst at home, collective activity displays itself 
in the agricultural transformation of the soil, and 
the creation of new ports and manufacturing towns 
(Glasgow, Greenock, Dundee, &c.), capable of ex- 
@ting the jealousy of Liverpool and Manchester, 
those great centres of English industry. 

Thus sprang up an epoch of fermentation for 
all the characteristic energy of this people, whence 
emanated, towards the close of the eighteenth 
century or the commencement of the nineteenth, 
that new’ pleiad of daring theorists and practical 
spirits, metaphysicians and political economists, 
poets and critics, novelists and historians, engi- 
neers, mathematicians, chemists and physiologists, 
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‘nearly all contemporaneous — Adam Smith, 
Dugald Stewart, Robert Burns, Walter Scott, 
Jeffrey, Fergusson, James Watt, Telford, the two 
Hunters, Charles Bell, &c., &c. Each of these 
names recals a new schoo! of esthetics or literature, 
an ingenious system, or one of those teeming ideas 

. which make a giant’s step in the march of science.* 

What these names remind us of, to the ‘honour 
of the entire nation and in testimony of its intel- 
ligence, is, that in Scotland mor€ than elsewhere, 
through the multiplication of elementary schools, 
natural capability finds the opportunity of deve- 
loping and improving itself by study. Before he 
became an eminent mathematician, Fergusson was 
a simple shepherd ; before he ripened to a poet, 
Burns was a labouring peasant ; before he rose to 
be the great engineer, Telford was a mason’s ap: 
prentice. The father of James Watt was too poor 
to dream of making his son anything but an arti- 
ficer ; and the parent of Charles Bell was the mi- 
nister of a parish. But Scotland bestows gramma- 
tical instruction on all her children without charge, 
and natural aptitude does the rest. In a spéech 


* These illustrious examples of modern Scotland, however, 
have not cast into oblivion their predecessorse—the Humes, Robert- 
sons, Clerks of Eldin {Naval Tactics), Smolletis, &c. 
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lately delivered by Earl Stanhope to the students 
of Aberdeen, on his election as honorary rector of 
that university, he quoted to them two young 
shepherds who had laid aside their earnings through 
an entire summer to enable them to attend the 
winter classes in the college of Glasgow.* 

A minister of the Church of Scotland, the Rev. 
Dr. Aiton, published, in 1842, a volume commu- 
nicating what he calls the humble economical 
condition of his brethren ; or rather, the low scale 
of their salaries, and the frugal life to which those 
are reduced who have no patrimonial fortune.t 
He personifies to a certain extent their rare merits 
as fathers of families, by the filial dedication of his 
work “Toa Father, who, upon an annual income of 
at most one hundred pounds per annum, brought 
up a family of tyelve children, of which five were 
sons, educated for liberal professions ; and who has 
often sent his last shilling to them, by turns, while 
they were at college !” 

The father of Charles Bell was another type, not 


* The newspapers of this month (April) mentioned the analogous 
instaace of an artisan who saved up six months’ salary to attend 
the university during the winter. 

+ Clerical Economies. Dr. Aiton has also published-an inte- 
resting account of his pilgrimage in the Holy Land, under the 
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less admirable, of this family devotedness. A 
minister of the Episcopal sect, he performed the 
duties of the small curacy of Doun, in Monteath, 
with an annual salary of £25 (600 frarics), and 
this income sufficed to procure an ample edu- 
cation for his three first sons. Robert, the eldest, 
rose until he was able to purchase the practice of 
a Writer to the Signet (a combination of the duties 
of notary and solicitor in France) ;_ John, the 
second, became the celebrated Surgeon of Edin- 
burgh ; and the third, George Joseph, an advocate 
of superior talent, obtained the chair of Scottish 
Law in the university. Charles, the fourth, born 
in 1774, the child of his father’s old age, would 
have been, like the rest, the object of his sacrifices 
and his affection, but the worthy minister died 
before he whom he ealled his Benjamin was old 
enough to profit by them. Fortunately for the 
young Charles, he had still a mother, a woman 
also of heart and understanding. It was she who 
taught him to read, to write, and to cipher. 

At an after period he wrote this note on the 
margin of a biographical summary of his careér in 
amedical journal: “ Nonsense! I received no edu- 
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cation but from my mother ; neither reading, writ- 
ing, ciphering, nor-anything else. My education 
was the example set me by my brothers; there 
was in all titemembers of my family a reliance on 
self—a true independence—and by imitation I 
obtained it. People prate about education, and 
put out of sight example, which is all in all,” 

Having lost his father at such an early age, 
Charles Bell not only received from his mother 
the elements of éducation, but also those first im- 
pressions of the child, which throughout the life 
of the man exercise their influence upon the judg- 
ment and imagination. This influence became 
the more powerful as it associated itself with vene- 
ration for his father’s memory, and sufficed to 
account for the romantic and poetical tendencies of 
dis character, which distinguished him from his 
brothers, whose example contributed also, beyond 
doubt, as he says, to give him, in an inferior 
degree, that love of personal independence he 
ascribes to the entire family. 

The reverend clergyman, father of the four 
Bells, brought up in the rigid principles of Presby- 
terianism, had, in 1720, from conviction, joined the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church, the creed of the 
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Stuarts, while at the same time he adopted 
Jacobite notions ; generally those of the Episcopa- 
hans, ‘as also of the Catholics, another minority. 
When Charles Bell became old enpdgh to form 
his own ideas, the opinion of his father was little 
more than a seritiment in Scotland, consigned to 
history and poetry, and indulged in even by those 
who ‘considered themselves more Whigs than 
Tories ; as belonging to the opposition rather than 
to the ministerial party. We retrace this senti- 
ment in the poems of Robert Burns and in the 
romances of Walter Scott. Charles Bell, the 
son of a Jacobite clergyman, fed his young imagi- 
nation with these reminiscences, although the 
choice of his friendships rather classed him amongst 
the Whigs; as far as a man can be so classed with 
little eagerness to express a political bias, and. 
already absorbed in his studies, his literary tastes, 
and his profession, ; 

The widow of the good minister of Doun lived 
long enough to feel assured that the youngest of 
her children was well worthy of his elder brothers. 
Charles had too much natural affaetion, too tender 
an impression of his early infancy, not to declare 
willingly his gratitude to his mother ; while at the 
same time he felt pleasure in bearing witness to 
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himself that he had justified her maternal solici- 
tude by his conduct and success. This testimony 
his brother John addressed to him in presence of 
his brothers, by the side of their mother’s death- 
bed.* : 

_ Nevertheless, Charles Bell was‘not one of those 
infant prodigies whose precocious achievements 
form the pride of their parents and teachers. His 
brothers placed him in the great elementary 
institution of” Edinburgh, the local seminary 
called the High School, where he remained, 
rather behind than in advance of scholars of the 
same age. He modestly despaired of his own 
efforts in application, and inclined to think himself 
condemned to an industrial career, contrary to his 
ambition. He had no idea that even in the lowest 
enches of a class the child receives lessons which 
are sure to unfold themselves hereafter in his 
understanding. Memory wakes up at last, rich in 
tardy seed suddenly fertilized, and adorning with 
its flowers the summer, and sometimes even the 
winter, of life. Some of Charles Bell’s school- 

® “My mother oe my only teacher. I hope I was a comfort 
toher. Ou her death-bed John said, ‘Let it be a pleasure to you 


to reflect that you were always her consolation.’ (Note by Sir 
Charles Bell on the margin of a biographical notice in the 
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fellows were, moreover, formidable competitors, if 
we may judge of their boyhood by the reputation 
they acquired before mature age. During the last 
years of the eighteenth century, the High School 
of Edinburgh sent into the literary world Walter 
Scott, Francis Jeffrey, Henry Brougham, Cockburn, 
Horner, and. other names less known beyond the- 
‘boundaries of Scotland. Amongst these future 
celebrities, some, it is true, had finished their classes 
a year or two before Charles Zell, and others 
éntered school after him, only becoming his fellow- 
pupils in the higher degrees of the university, But 
neither Dr. Alexander Adam, nor his assistants, 
whose pedagogic sagacity has been eulogized in 
more than one biography, were able to divine his 
special vocation, when John Bell decided that his 
young brother knew enough of Greek and Latin to. 
practise under his direction the manual department 
of surgery, and to attend at the same time the 
university lectures. It was thus that Charles Bell 
soon felt the circle of his ideas increase, while pro- 
fiting not only by the fraternal lessons, but by 
those of several eminent professors, who were at 
that time endowed with the gift of exciting the 
enthusiasm of their young listeners. The most 
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his printed works and oral lectures, was Dugald 
Stewart, who in the land of David Hume, the, 
sceptic, rekindled the light of spiritual philosophy, 
and whose doctrines have since led to a powerful 
reaction in France, as well as in England and Scot- 
land. To explain these doctrines would be super- 
- fluous in a country where the “Scottish Philosophy” 
has successively found such interpreters as Royer- 
Collard, Cousin, Jouffroy, and Remusat, What 
is related of the oratorical power of Dugald 
Stewart by those who have been carried away by 
the charms of his discourse, may justly recal to 
the men of the present day the enthusiasm in- 
spired in their listeners by some of those pro- 
fessors who, during the Restoration, maintained 
the sacred fire in the College of France and 
gat the Sorbonne.* Lord Cockburn, in his post- 
humous memoirs, after eulogizing the musical 


* T allude here especially to the professors from 1819 to 1829, 
Having since known them personally as the humble associate of 
one and the friend ‘of all, while ever*preserving the deference of 
a disciple towards his instructors, I delight in applying to them 
this sentence, borrowed from Dugald Stewart himself in his big- 
graphy of Thomas Reid: “It is with a lively sentiment of respect 
and gratitude that I recal the names of those to whom I was 
indebted for my first attachment t6 these studics, and ‘the happi- 
nesa of a liberal occupation, far superior to the most ambitious 
denarii Al mohhanal LE, 
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‘fascination of Dugald Stewart’s voice, his action so 
simple and elegant, although slightly academic, the 
" care with which he rejected all approaches to theo- 
logistic controversy, the happiness of his literary 
and historical allusions, his indulgent, and at the 
"> same time - elevated morality, &., adds: “To 
me his lectures were like the opening of the 
heavens. I felt that I had a soul. His noble 
views, unfolded in glorious sentences, elevated me 
into a higher world. I was as mtich excited and - 
charmed as any man of cultivated taste could be, 
swho, after being ignorant of their existence, was 
admitted to all the glories of Milton, and Cicero, 
and Shakespeare. This changed my whole nature. 
In short, Dugald Stewgrt was one of the greatest 
"cof didactic orators. Had he lived in ancient times, 
his memory would have descended to us as that of ~ 
one of the finest of the old eloquent sages. But. 
his lot was better cast. Flourishing in an age 
- which requires all the dignity of morals to counter- 
act the tendencies of physical pursuits and political 
convulsions, “he has exalted the character of his 
country and his generation. No intelligent pupil 
of his ever ceased to respect philosophy, or 
was ever false to his principles, without feeling 
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the morality that Dugald Stewart had taught 
him.”* . 

It is easy to divine the impression received by 
Charles Bell from the lessons of such a master ; an 
impression which we trace in more than one pas- 
sage of his Treatise on the Hand, and also in the 
commentary on Paley’s Natural Theology, written 
in conjunction with Lord Brougham, one of his 
fellow-students in the University of Edinburgh. 
The works of Dugald Stewart cannot convey an 
idea of the enthusiasm excited by his oral lectures, 
In the latter he combined to a certain extent the 
orator and the actor. We know how much life and 
-warmth the accent and emotion of speech can 
impart to thought, whether it springs from memory 
or sudden inspiration. I met in Edinburgh several 
auditors of the great philosopher, who retained the 
same remembrance of him with Lord Cockburn, 
and amongst others Dr. John Thomson, to whom 
Iwas introduced by Sir Charles Bell, his associate. 
Dr. Thonsson told me that the two strongest im- 
pressions of his life were the tragic acting of the 

* Memoirs of Lord Cockburn. See also Memoirs and Corre. 
spondence of Lord Jeffrey. A new biography of Dugald Stewart: 


has been lately published by Mr. Veitch, a pupil of Professor 
Hamilton: it forms part of the tenth volnome of the Profeaenr’s 
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celebrated Mrs. Siddons, and the oratorical de- 
livery of, Dugald Stewart. Sir James Mackintosh 
unhesitatingly compared his influence with the 
students of the northern Athens, to that of Socrates 
over the youths of Attica. 

One of the chief advantages of this instruction, 
was to maintain the worship of a moral system 
unconnected with the great questions of social 
policy which the drama of the French Revolution 
suddenly excited in Scotland. These questions 
almost entirely absorbed men of mature age from 
1789 to 1800; but Dugald Stewart retained 
always his youthful auditory, whom he dismissed 
with increased attention and added knowledge to 
the other professors his colleagues. These young 
disciples, in the interval of their classes, fed them- 
selves still with elevated studies, Whatever might 
be his particular vocation, every pupil voluntarily 
dedicated some hours of his leisure to the cul- 
tivation of his understanding by varied lectures, 
until at length a day arrived when five or six 
followers of the illustrious master were found equal 
to the establishment of a Review which embraces 
nearly the entire range of human knowledge. 

When Charles Bell commenced his studies in 
Shaan oot. thie Mannlic aft Maint sho: 
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sessed many eminent professors. The course of 
lectures which had the greatest attraction for the 
students was, beyond dispute, that of Dr. Black, 
called by Fourcroy the Nestor of chemical revolu- 
tion, who perpetuated the traditional system of 
Dr. Cullen. His labours are familiar to all scien- 
tific men. His numerous pupils have highly ex- 
tolled his easy elocution, pure pronunciation, grace- 
ful gesture, and phraseology always correct, har- 
monizing with ‘the fine frilled linen and powdered 
periwig of a fashionable physician of the eighteenth 
century ;—an irreproachable style, which threw out 
in stronger contrast that of his intimate friend, 
Hutton, the mineralogist, a true type of an original 
scholar, affecting the simplicity of a quaker. The 
chair of nosology was at that time filled by Dr. 
James Gregory, successor to his father, who pos- 
sessed all the importance conferred by personal 
merit, when also hereditary and looked upon as a 
family privilege. The Gregories enumerate with 
much satisfaction sixteen professors of their name, 
who have filled the same number of chairs jn the 
Universities of England and Scotland.* Dr. James 
Gregory, a man of the world, and a learned phy- 

* The Professor Gregory, who died recently (May, 1856), was 
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sician, was fond of controversy. Naturally-lavish 
of irony, his style pleased tHe public more than’ it 
did his brethren. He never feared to be the aggres- 
sor, whether right or wrong; an alternative which 
occasions little embarrassment to disputants who, 
like himself, are sure of having the laughers on 
their side. His antagonist was usually John Bell, 
acknowledged to be the first surgeon, as Dr. Gregory 
was admitted to take the lead amongst the physi- 
cians,,and equally eager in dispute. The Faculty 
of Edinburgh, beyond any other, may be quoted 
in support of those who apply to physicians as well 
as to philosophers and theologians the saying of 
the biblical prophet, Tradidit mundwm dispu- 
tionibus eorum.* The two champions indulged 
freely in personalities; thus, one quarrel often 
contained the germ of a second, which as soon as 
the first was pacified, rapidly exploded in a new 
war. Charles Bell, in course of time, found him- 
self dragged into this whirlpool of controversy, in 
which, faithful to his name, he distinguished him- 
self, but sometimes, with an inward sigh when 
called upon to sacrifice his free judgment; for oc- 
casionally his brother, wounded by the arrows of 
his adversary, exceeded the proper dignity of the 
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doctoral gown, and in his authority of professor, 
affected from time to time those despotic formulas 
which the natural indocility of young students is 
apt to resist.* 

A rivalry more profitable to science existed 
between the Professor of Anatomy in the University 
and John Bell, who was only a member of the 
College of Surgeons. Alexander Monro, the uni- 
versity professor, inherited with Dr. Gregory a 
name rendered illustrious by his father, who had 
not only founded this class, but had formed a 
private museum—a valuable property in his family 
at a time when it was still so difficult to procure 
“subjects.” John Bell, handling with equal facility 
the pencil and the knife, and combining a double 
class of dissection and surgical operations, had 
opened a private amphitheatre, to which he drew 
a numerous auditory of students, attracted equally 
by his superiority as a professor and the insuf- 
ficiency of the lessons, more theoretical than prac- 
tical, in the lectures of the Faculty. There, also, 


* We could readily quote from our own schools a counterpart 
to the controversies of John Bell and Dr. Gregory. We are 
struck by finding in the medical quarrels of Edinburgh the same 
sallies we had applauded as original in France, whether at Paris 
or at Montpellier. and which have been aleo ascribed as aricinal to 
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prejudice, competition, and jealousy of privileges 
often excited an opposition against him which he 
long braved with the independence of his character 
and the vivacity of his language, backed by the 
admiration of his young disciples. Charles, speedily 
associated with his labours, and soon admitted as 
his substitute, felt justly proud of such a master, 
who, on his part, was delighted with the oppor- 
tunity of bringing out in relief a duplicate of 
himself* Having surmounted ifs early repug- 
nance, he gave himself up to anatomy with the 
greater zeal as he combined with that study the 
art of drawing, a gift he had received from nature 
in common with his brother. Edinburgh possessed 
then a school of painting and several artists of a 
certain value; amongst others, David Allan, the 
first of that name, who was flattered, undoubtedly, a 
by being called the Scottish Hogarth, but who 
seized with happy: fidelity village physiognomy and 
comic types, of which we see evidence in his illustra- 
tions of the pastorals of Allan Ramsay, the barber- ° 
poet, who, in the popular literature of his country, 
is to Robert Burns or Walter Scott what David 


# In his work on the nervous system, Charles Bell speaks with 
respect of Professor Monro, whose lectures he attended at the same 
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Allan is to Hogarth or Wilkie. David Allan had 
resided in Rome, and while there was presented to 
the grandson of James the Second. He visited the 
Bell family, and discoursed of Charles Edward with 
the old Jacobite minister, and of the fine arts with 
his children, “I remember him,” says Charles 
Bell, in one of his works, “as a facetious old gen- 
tleman, who lent me models to copy, and called 
me his young brother brush.”* The accounts 
given by Davi Allan to the two brothers of the 
wonders with which ancient and modern art have 
successively decorated Papal Rome, made them 
often dream of that pilgrimage to the immortal 
city which each was destined to realize at a later 
period. Both equally conceived and executed as 
artists their anatomical figures. Charles, still a 
pupil, published a System or Manual of Dissec- 
tion, with plates engraved after his own designs. 
John entrusted to him the description of the 
nervous system for his work on the Anatomy of 
the Human Body, published in successive volumes 
from 1794 to 1800; a date when our Bichat, in 
France, preluded, also, the publication of his 
General Anatomy by his Treatise on the Mem- 
branes, and his fine work On Life and Death. 
* See the Anatomy of Expression, note to p.17, 4th edition. 
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On the Ist of August, 1799, Charles Bell, having 
completed his term as student, was admitted a 
member of the College of Surgeons, and, in this 
quality, was enabled to perform; in the royal hos- 
pital of the city, various operations, which showed 
that, like his master, he was equally skilful as a 
surgeon and anatomist. He also profited by his 
clinical experience to improve another talent, that 
of modelling pathological cases in wax, and formed 
a collection for himself, of which some remarkable 
specimens are still to be seen in the museum of 
the College of Surgeons at Edinburgh, 

But already a sort of conspiracy was brewing to 
exclude the two brothers from clinical practice. 
James Gregory, who trimmed his pen for this new 
controversy, had such sound arguments on his side, 
that he might have abstained from seasoning them 
with the Attic salt, of which he was never more 
profuse. The medical service of the hospital had 
been from time immemorial confided to all the 
members of the two colleges, Physicians and 
Surgeons, who relieved each other monthly in 

Yregular order. Dr. Gregory had no difficulty in 
showing that, in consequence of the varieties of 
doctrine and practice, the patients were constantly 
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another, with the chance of being physicked or 
bled, according to the opposite systems of Hip- 
pocrates or Galen ; sometimes even the mere spirit 
of caprice or contradiction being the sole motive 
for these vicissitudes of regimen and therapeutics. 
The members of both colleges, particularly those 
who had private classes, defended the custom and 
their acquired rights with all the argumentative 
weapons of logic, foreseeing well that the nomi- 
nation of three or four permanent practitioners 
would virtually exclude the rest, and probably the 
most able. They were beaten, however, and neither 
John nor Charles Bell were appointed. John gave 
vent to his ill-humour by shutting up his class. 
Charles, who was anxious to complete his patho- 
logical studies and his collection of models, offered 
to pay one hundred guineas and to present 
his Museum of Anatomy to the Faculty if they 
would only allow him to be present at the 
autopsies performed in the amphitheatre of the 
hospital, and to make drawings of every remark- 
able case,* This was refused.. From that moment, 

* In a work published at Paris, in 1820, T pointed out the great 
talent of Charles Bell in modelling anatomical subjeqts in wax, 
after the manner of Dr. em Cross, At that date I said nothing 


of his grand discovery, for I was unacquainted with it, and it was 
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although he continued his private lectures, he na- 
turally participated in the vexation of his brother, 
and contemplated seeking, sooner or later, in a 
larger theatre a more sympathetic public, at the 
risk of encountering even a more disloyal compe- 
tition than he had met with in Edinburgh, and 
friends less intimate than his schoolfellows, 

Of these friends, the most warmly attached was 
his third brother, Joseph George, the advocate, not ‘ 
less distinguished than the other two by rare in- 
telligence, but nearer to himself in age. George 

-and Charles could frankly confide to each other all 
their thoughts, their past deceptions, their dreams 
for the future, reciprocally freed from that restraint, 
so salutary in many respects, imposed by elders 
on their juniors, and invested with double authority 
when they are our masters and representatives of- 
one common father. A memorandum of George’s, 
quoted by Lord Cockburn, describes them both 
going together to visit an old aunt who lived 
twenty-two miles from Edinburgh, and discoursing 
a little, about everything, like young peripatetics, 
during the journey. George had sketched the first 
elements of a work on law, still wanting to juris- 
prudence; and Charles was meditating that noble 
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was also a desideratum both for science and art. 
“TI remember,” writes George, “that we halted to 
rest ourselves on the bank of a small stream. 
There we enjoyed happiness in anticipation while 
saying to each other how delightful it would be at 
some future day, to recal these first steps in the 
world when we had mounted a little higher.” A 
natural and charming picture of two brothers who 
thus commence the voyage of life, quench their 
thirst in the clear water of the brook, yield them- 
selves up to an innocent ambition, and believe in 
certain success, under the sweet confidence of 
mutual wishes! Such a reminiscence has its 
charms, even for those who have not reached the 
proposed goal. The two brothers were both 
destined to attain theirs, 

- George had more practical philosophy than 
Charles. We read again, in the Life of Jeffrey,* 
that he often raised the courage of the future Aris- 

" tarchus of literature, when the latter felt tempted 
to renounce the profession of the bar, so slowly did 
his clients come in. Jeffrey was the friend of. the 
two brothers, and was as fond of talking painting 
and anatomy with Charles as jurisprudence with 


* Life and Correspondence of Lord Jeffrey. Pv Tord 
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George ; that brilliant spirit had the same aptitude 
for science as for art and literature. John Allan, 
John Thomson, Thomas Brown, John and Charles 
Bell, adepts of the medical Faculty, attracted him 
no less than the aspiring tyros of the Edinburgh 
bar, Cockburn, Brougham,’ Murray, Horner, and 
Richardson; or the young eagles of poetry and 
literature, Walter Scott, J. Grahame, Sydney 
Smith, &c., whose editorial association founded 


the celebrated Review. 
The friends of Jeffrey were nearly all the friends 
, also of Charles Bell, and their eminent names suf- 
ficiently proclaim the atmosphere of science, art, 
and poetry in which he lived from 1794 to 1804. 
Edinburgh, although deprived for two centuries 
of the royal crown, preserved still some of the attri- 
butes of a capital. It was not entirely deserted by. 
the ancient nobility. It was the seat of one of the 
high judicial courts of Scotland, and of the Presby- 
terian Synod, whose annual sessions constitute a * 
sort of ecclesiastical parliament. Its university 
maintained a centre of intelligence, which cast {ts 
beams on England itself, as much as Oxford or Cam- 
bridge did. Edinburgh had a season like London, 
an epoch of festivals, routs, and balls, which 
united all the different aristocracies; the castles 
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sent their nobles to this congress, scholars trans- 
formed themselves there into men of fashion, every 
celebrity yielding precedence to woman, the queen 
of the drawing-room, Fashionable gossip, which 
never gives up an epigram, pretended that the ladies 
of Edinburgh, to render themselves more certainly 
agreeable to the learned philosophers, the judges, 
professors, theologians, physicians, and advocates, 
might have supplied a Scotch Molitre with some - 
varieties of the™character of Philaminte. The 
ingenious Sydney Smith, the philosophising eccle- 
siastic, has made himself the indiscreet echo of 
this exaggerated criticism, at which the surviving 
dowagers smile, who still remember the gravity of 
their youth, and the admiration they extracted from 
the most erudite members of the university, while 
executing their strathspeys, jigs, reels, and other 
national dances.* Unfortunately there is something 
beyond metaphysics that can penetrate into a ball- 
- room—the spirit of party politics, that great dissol- 
vent of the social bond. From 1789 to 1806, the 


* “The Scotch,” said Sydney Smith, in one of his humorous 
sallies, “are so imbued with metaphysics, that they even mako 
Jove metaphysically. I overheard a + Young lady of my acquaintance, 
at a dance in Edinburgh, exclaim, in a sudden pause of the music, 

What you say, my lord, is very true of love in the abstract, but 
—’ Here the fiddlers began fiddling furiously, and the rest was 
lost."—Life of Sydney Smith, vol. i. p. 15, 
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Whigs and Tories came more than once into 
collision in Edinburgh. The French Revolution 
became the fatal text of their disputes, until, after 
the rupture of the peace of Amiens, the threat of 
an invasion allayed these discords. <A fit of war- 
like nationality, imported from London by Lord 
Melville, transformed into volunteers for the militia, 
professors and students, philosophers and dandies, 
sjudges and advocates, We read in the Memoirs 
of Walter Scott,* how, with the ardour of a feudal 
knight, he forgot his lameness to mount his charger, 
and drill his troop in the broadsword exercise, 
When the legal gown was unfolded it disclosed a 
uniform ; and the Lord President Hope issued 
daily orders signed Hope, Liewtenant-Colonel. 
Lord Brougham enrolled himself as a private artil- 
leryman, with the mathematician Playfair: Thomas 
Brown, the metaphysician, Grahame, the religious 
poet, Horner, the political economist, Jeffrey, the 
critic, Dr. Gregory, Charles Bell, &c., &c., marked 
time in the same battalion. 

Previous to this date, Jeffrey and Sydney Smith 
had founded the Edinburgh Review, which, sud- 
denly rising to the rank of a literary and political 
authority under the ensign of the Whigs, never 
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suffered itself to be carried away in the warmth of 
patriotic enthusiasm enunciated by the Tory party, 
and continued to assert the privileges of the pen 
over those of the sword. The editors of the Review 
were all friends of Charles Bell ; but their influence, 
which even to 1806 was only that of a minority, was 
unable to aid him in his exclusively scientificambi- — 
tion. In 1804, therefore, he finally resolved to - 
seek his fortune in London, whither he had been® 
preceded by sothe of the associates of Jeffrey, who, 


_ writing to Horner, in a letter dated November 4, 


1804, says: “ All the world migrates towards Lon- 
don. My good friend Charles Bell is about to 
follow your bad example ; he has almost determined . 
to fly and establish himself in the great asylum. 
I have a warm regard and esteem for him. I 
can also assure you that you will find him ex- 
tremely unassuming, intelligent, honourable, grate- ” 
ful,” &.* ; 
According to this anticipatory introduction, it 
would seem that Horner, one of the most eminent 
spirits of their common country, had not then been.» 
as closely connected with Charles Bell.as with his 
brother George, and that their friendship only, 
became intimate after they met in London. 
* Life of Jeffrey, by Lord Cockburn, Vol. i. 
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Anatomy of Expression—Criticism by Jeffrey—M. Cousin and 
the Spiritualistic school—Lavater,. Descartes, Cureau de La 
Chambre, Hogarth, Reynolds, &c.—Shakespeare and Mrs. 
Siddons—The Scotchman denouncéd—~Cline, Abernethy, 
Wilkie, &.—Attempt to obtain a chair—Private class of Sir 
Charles Bell—The house in Leicester-street-—The invisible girl 
Sir Astley and the resurrectionists—The new anatomy of the 
brain—Want of encouragement—Haslar Hospital and military 
surgery—Letters to George Belli—Delirium— Marriage of 
Charles Bell—Letter from Jeffrey—The Hunterian school— 
The Middlesex Hospital—The College of Physicians in London 
—Excessive sensibility—Waterloo—Mont St. Jean—Napo- 
Jeon and Macbeth—Letter from Brussels—Walter Scott— 
Letter from Ostend—A suicide—Letter to Francis Horner— 
Rich clients—First memoir upon the distinction between 
nerves of motion and nerves of feeling—A moment of triumph. 


Cuar,Es BELL arrived in London towards the end 
of 1804. Thirty years of age, with a full con- 
sciousnesg of his extensive studies, having practised 
for several years, at first under the auspices of his 
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fessor, he could present himself everywhere with : 
modest confidence, if not with boldness. But, it 
seems that, betrayed by his early impressions, he 
was roore timid than daring. London is an im- 
mense theatre when compared to Edinburgh. 
Charles Bell experienced there the sadness of 
isolation, in finding himself poor, unknown, and 
a Scotchman. 

National distinctions still survive the general con- 
viction that the two countries and nations have 
equally gained by the union of the two crowns 
and kingdoms. Englishmen and Scotchmen have 
too long been governed by opposing interests not 
to preserve some mutual prejudices ; they resemble 
reconciled brothers, who on certain occasions have 
returns of their old jealousy. The Government has 
no longer. anything to fear from these disputes. 
Religious antipathies are sufficiently calmed down, 
although even yesterday a large party in the Presby- 
terian Church preferred a schism to either the direct 
or indirect intervention of the State. There exists 
not between Scotland and England, as between 
England and Ireland, the wrongs of the conqueror 
and his victim, of the oppressor and the eppressed. 
The soil in Scotland belongs to the old proprietors ; 
the vrivileges and revenues of the Church are 
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not confiscated for the worship of the minority 
over that of the majority. Nevertheless, there is 
rather union than fusion, and the Scotch who seek 
their fortunes in England, are sometimes compelled 
to acknowledge that their origin is a drawback 
which calls for a persevering struggle. ‘ We re- 
cognise the historic rivalry of the two nations in 
more than one biography. 

In 1804, in the higher region of politics, ani- 
mosity against the encroachments of Scotch 
ambition was justly awakened by the great 
influence of Henry Dundas, created Lord Melville, 
who was not premier, as his countryman Lord 
Bute had formerly been, but who scarcely acknow- 
ledged any superior except Mr. Pitt—‘“his polar 
star,” as he called him, when speaking of that 
great minister. When the pamphleteers had ex- 
hausted their flow of invective, they had recourse 
to the forgotten extravagancies of Samuel Johnson 
the unsparing satires of Churchill, and the dia- 
tribes of Wilkes. Such a host of charges were 
levied against this statesman, that he found himself 
accused of peculation, and compelled to resign all 
his employments. His acquittal bya large majority 
replaced-him in. the Privy Council, but his reign 
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he had many enemies, but not one of whom had 
ever suspected his integrity.* 

Nevertheless the unpopularity of Lord Melville 
did not prevent several of his distinguishedcoun- 
trymen from pushing their way to the judicial 
benches, at the bar, and in the House of Com- 
mons. A Murray sat upon the woolsack in the 
House of Lords; James Mackintosh, created a 
baronet, was sent to India to fill one of those high 
offices which enabled him to return to England ina 
few years with an independent fortune;+ Francis 
Horner was also able to choose between a place 
and a seat in Parliament by adopting the motto 
of Burke, Nitor in adversum. 

Finally, in the medical sciences, several of 
Charles Bell’s countrymen proved to him that it 
was possible, either: a&’ regarded their brethren or 
their patients, to triumph over the antipathy en- 
tertained against the Scotch. 

* In an anonymous satire, of which Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 


has acknowledged himself the author, one of the characters is 
identified by these lines :— 


“Scapin to serve and Machiavel to plot, 
Red-hoir’d, thin-lipp’d, sly, supple, and a—Scot." 
+ Following the same political path, Mr. Macaulay became 


successively editor of the Edinburgh Review, a member of Par- 
Hament. a fanctionary in India. and a Cabinet Minister. Finally, 
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The two brothers Hunter were dead, but they 
left a nephew, Dr. Baillie, who, well trained in 
the same system, had acquired a reputation almost 
equals to. theirs, .a -handsome fortune, and the 
honour of being physician to the Court, A 
member of several learned societies, a professor 
and author, he required no additional title, and 
being placed above rivalry, had religiously pre- 
served his veneration for his native land. At the 
same time obliging to all, unassuming even to sim- 
plicity, although too true a Scotchman to abdicate 
his right of retort when attacked, and ever ready, 
if occasion required, to oppose a repartee to an 
epigram, even though aimed at him by a fellow- 
countryman. Dr. Gregory, on a visit to London, 
thought it right to call upon Dr. Baillie He was 
asked what he thought of this illustrious brother. 
Perhaps Dr. Gregory, who piqued himself on his 
universality, had found Baillie below his own 
standard. “He is a great physician,” replied he, 
“who knows nothing but physic.” This was re- 
ported to Baillie, who retorted, “ Dr. Gregory knows 
everything, including even a slight acquaintance 
with physic.” This anecdote reminds me that 
when I was a student at Montpellier, there was a 
tradition that the great Barthez, who also knew 
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everything, provoked a similar rejoinder at his 
own expense. Sir Astley Cooper spoke more 
appropriately of Dr. Baillie. “Matthew Baillie,” 
said he, “ was remarkable for his kindness to every 
member of the profession, and, abéve all, to young 
practitioners. He knew that he had only to 
frown to chill their hopes, or to. utter a con- 
temptuous speech to work their ruin. But not a 
word of censure upon them ever passed his lips: 
thus they had no dread of his seeing their patients 
when they might be absent. He was not'one of 
those assassins who offer you one hand in friend- 
ship, while they stab you in the back with the 
other. His integrity was not less remarkable 
than his good nature, and candour formed one of 
the prominent features of his character. It is to 
his profound researches into pathologic anatomy, 
assisted by extensive practice; that English medi- 
cine owes its scientific progress in our time.” 
Charles Bell was most cordially received by Dr. 
Baillie, but he could scarcely expect that he would 
supply him with aconnexion. He found’an equally 
obliging acquaintance in Sir Astley Cooper, who 
had formerly studied in Edinburgh with Jehn Bell, 
If, in 1804, Sir Astley had not yet reached his 
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predicted, when looking on that penetrating and 
intelligent eye, that boldness, dexterity, grace, and 
all the other qyalities of the operator, joined to 
fluenef of speech, an-extraordinary memory, and 
all the attractions of physical beauty. He em- 
bodied a glorious type of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and if he had had to describe to his ‘pupils, from 4 
living sample the muscles of the calf, he might 
justly have extended a leg upon the table, capable 
of exciting the jealousy even of the Prince Regent, 
though he fancied himself a crowned Antinous* 
His master, Cline, had resigned to-him a portion of 
his early connexion—the City merchants—that he 
might establish a second in the aristocratic quarter 
of the West End. The clinical practige of Guy's 
Hospital had been entrusted to him, but it was 
quite insufficient for the feverish activity which pos- 
sesses physicians and surgeons when once they rise 
into repute, But the-surgeon, Astley Cooper, could 
no more secure a patient or a pupil to Charles Bell, 
than could the physicians, Matthew Baillie, Maton, 
or Lynn, to whom he was equally recommended. 
Thus, in the midst of the noise and agitation 


* Thowelebrated painting of George IV. seated on a sofa, by 
Bir T. Lawrence, familiar to aj] in the encravince. was tha only 
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of London, notwithstanding the letters with which 
he had been provided, ahd which. saved him the 
trouble of announcing his name, the -voluntary 
exile of Edinburgh soon experienced the wicuum 
of solitude, as is sufficiently expressed in the mono- 
logues of his journal. 

~' “T could see that much could be done—but 
where. to begin? Where find a resting-place? 
How show my capacity of teaching or illustrating 
my profession? These days of misery greatly tended 
to fertify me, so that nothing could afterwards come 
amiss, or bring me to a condition of suffering equal 
to what I then endured. A little romance tinctured 
the whole ; fpr I felt I was such an outcast from 
the society I loved and thought I deserved—so 
alone in the world—that I was sure some con- 
nexion was to be formed ; andI entertained myself 

; With fancies as to what family, what place, what 
set of people, it was likely Exgvidence would unite 
me to. There was scarcely a atveet. or a house in 
which my imagination did not lead me to think of 
the probability of finding a home at some fyture 
period. In that I was as romantic as any young man 
could be, though the prevailing cast of my mind was 
bn eat nalabriterand saderendanna hy arenes. Baa 
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It was not, therefore, those common-place atten- 
tions usually consequent on letters of introduction 
that Charles Bell sought for. He wanted a friend 
to replace his brothers;-or an affectionate protector. 
This double requirement of his heart and ambition 
rendered him fastidious; for he had, in addition, his 
full share of national susceptibility. This feeling 
exhibits itself in what he relates of his first inter- 
view with Sir Joseph Banks, who had been the 
Mecsenas of so many aspiring scholars, English and 
foreign. , 

“30th Nov., 1804-—-I breakfasted with Sir 
Joseph Banks, He is in good style, but has a set 
of the absurdest animals, living animals—German 
and French toad-eaters—about him. There came 
in presently two old ladies, and a respectable, 
fresh-looking, gouty old gentleman, whom I took 
for the knight, and was angry with myself fors 
coming to put myself in the train of this stupid, 
unmannerly man—unmannerly qua Sir Joseph, 
because he took no particular notice of me. The 
gentleman was a guest like myself, which when I 
knew, I saw him through a different medium. 
Presently the knight made his appearance, a very 
kingly figure of an old man, with a blazing star‘en 
his breast. He received my infirmary paper from 
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Dr. Garthshore, and sat down and read it before he 
4ook -his. breakfast. He spoke highly of it, and 
gave me a general invitation.” 

During this interval of expectation, Charles Bell 
profited by his involuntary leisure to visit the 
treasures of sculpture and painting scattered 
through the private galleries of London, and which, 
collected under one building, would form a museum 
rivaling that of the Vatican or the Louvre. In 
this particular, recognising London as the true 
capital of the three kingdoms, he regretted some- 
what less the picturesque: physiognomy of Edin- 
burgh. While waiting for an opportunity to 
re-open his surgical case he took up his pencil 
again, and as reminiscences to his friends in his 
native city, he sent. them several drawings. He 
completed also the’plates for his Treatise on Ana- 
tomy for the Use of Painters, which he had 
brought with him in manustriptyand was now pre- 
paring for the press. A year passed thus——a 
year of frugal expenditure, the end of which he 
was unable to reach without having recourse to 
the purse of his brother George. After repeated 
applications, he at last found.a publisher, and 
determined to announce a private course of 
anatomy, strongly hoping that the appearance of 
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his book would draw to his lectures, not only 
students in surgery, but in painting also. - In 
Edinburgh, he numbered as many as eighty-six : 
in London, it took him an entire year to exceed 
three, which seemed to him a fatal figure. 

Charles Bell’s work appéared under the title of 
An Essay on the Anatomy of Expression in 
Painting ; a title subsequently modified when 
the frame became enlarged in subsequent editions. 
The first was a quarto volume of 186 pages. The 
Edinburgh Review, then in its fifth year, noticed 
it, and Jeffrey himself wrote the article. Jeffrey 
fortunately remembered that he was the friend 
and countryman of the author. He might have 
been more severe ; he who placed criticism above 
all other considerations, and carried away by that 
instinct as irresistible with certain journalists ag 
cruelty in particular birds of prey, spared neither 
the feelings of the solemn Wordsworth nor of the 
jovial Thomas Moore, the aristocratic pride of Lord 
Byron in his juvenile efforts, nor the guileless con- 
fidence of his friend Walter Scott in his third . 
poem. He set forth his qualified strictures, as he 
had a right to do,- but he brought out in relief the 
merits rather than the imperfections of the Week ; 
avd tThineloa ERall wees Bienen? wernetho af this 
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friendly judgment by incessantly labouring to im- 
prove kis work, which a less indulgent review 
might have induced him to abandon. 

Jeffrey began by admitting the utility of the 
book, which he ranked above the two analogous 
treatises of the celebrated Lebrun,* and the Ana- 
tomy of Painters of Dr. Brisbane. “Charles 
Bell,” he added, “has not only given fresh evidence 
of his profound science as a surgeon and anato- 
mist, but also of the most exquisite taste and feel- 
ing for sculpture and painting ; a taste and feeling 
not always discovered in artists themselves. He 
has, moreover, found an opportunity of scattering 
through his work many traits of delicate sensibility 
and exalted morality. But in classical allusions, 
he imparts a higher authority to his lessons by 
invoking the aid of a religious philosophy too much 
neglected by proficients in the art.” 

These praises were the just recompence of a youth 
passed under the discipline of such a master as 
John Bell, and of the elevating emotions which 
the student had sought and found in the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts, or at the foot of the Univer- 

* Discourses on the Expression of the Different Characters 


and Passions.— Treatise on Physiognomy; or, Anslogy between 
the Physiognomy of Man and Animals. In folio, ornamented with 
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sity chair of Dugald Stewart. There was some- 
thing better, in fact, in the first edition-of his 
Anatomy for the Use of Painters, than amatérial 
analysis of the characteristic organs of man and 
animals—better than a mere description of the 
muscles, and a criticism on the purely academic 
teaching of schools of design. The spiritual physi- 
ologist analysed also all the emotions and senti- 
ments which give life to physiognomy. He sought 
for the true beau édeal in the relations which the 
soul maintains with God and nature, “No parti- 
cular faculty of the soul,” says Charles Bell, “has 
been given to man without opening a vast field for 
the exercise of all. His intelligence, thoughts, and 
affections have their counterparts or objects created 
to excite or satisfy them. The soul loves to con- 
template superior beings to ourselves, and in a 
condition of existence different from our own. 
Even in our enjoyment of what seems to us beauti- 
ful, our thoughts elevate themselves to something 
higher. We walk in the country, through woods 
and ,over moorlands, in love with nature and . 
charmed with solitude. But, if we examine our 
thought, we shall find that we seek to people that 
solitude. Vainly do we persuade ourselves that 
it is nature and inanimate creation that delight us, 
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All may be referred to an interior reflection of the 
human voice and features.” A little further on, 
we could fancy we are reading a page of M. Cou- 
sin on Intwitive Reason, where Charles Bell says 
again, “As the Creator has established this con- 
nexion between the soul and external nature, He 
has also implanted or engendered in us various 
intellectual faculties of a higher order. In every 
intelligent being He has placed a source of emotions 
which depict Him. to us, of attributes which draw 
us towards Him, and repose in Him as that object. 
In the mind of the most ignorant sla¥e abandoned 
to the impressions of surrounding elements, there 
still springs up a sentiment which leads him to the 
idea of a father and Creator. These feelings are 
spontaneous, universal, unalterable; nothing is 
better suited to demonstrate to us the adaptation 
of the soul to the different conditions in which 
man is placed. Nothing tends more to give us a 
conception of the Author of our being, and to 
inspire us with esteem for ourselves as being allied 
to Hirm.”* 


* I have not now before me the text of the passage in which M. 
Cousin analysed reason as a revelation made té man by Divinity; 
as the moral Light which will illumine the eyes of the soul, whether 
wa derire it ar pot. inat as the matenal licht irradiates the eves of 
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With such a guide for the study of organic life, 
as well as for that of the imitative arts, can we 
fear being bewildered either in the doctrines of a 
materialistic physiology or in a sensual adoration 
of masterpieces extracted from the quarry by the 
chisel, or impressed by the pencil upon animated 
cloth? Before writing, Charles Bell had consulted 
Lavater,* Descartes,+, Cureau de La Chambre,} 
and also Lebrun; but his theories are all based 
upon personal observation, and his designs are the 
produce of his own pencil. As a critic on the 
fine arts, although acquainted with the treatise 
of Hogarth, and the disoourses of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, his doctrines are his own. 

When I say with Jeffrey that the work of 


“has no personality, It is no more my reason or trath than yours, 
The individual, the ego, the me, is will; will is the free arbiter, 
the liberty of choice for or against the inspirations of reason.” 

* Essays on Physiognomy. Lavater calls the science of ex- 
pression, Pathognomy. 

t Treatise on the Passions. 

+ Characters of the Passions, by Marin Cureau, of La Chambre, 
published in 18mo, Amsterdam, 1658. ‘The distinguishing feature 
of Sir Charles Bell’s theory is, that be was the first to demon- 
strate how the affections of the soul act at first upon the heart, 
and thus, by means of the respiratory nerves, produce expression 
by a certaip reaction in the features of the face. See a note in 
the Westminster Review, August, 1844, Thé third edition of 
the Anatomy of Expression did not appear until 1844, after the 
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Charles Bell recommends itself to artists, I include 
in the latter term, not only painters and sculptors, 
‘but dramatic artists also, who illustrate expressive 
anatomy, painting, and sculpture in action. It is 
to them we must apply what Charles Bell says of 
the various expressions of the eye from menace to 
prayer,* or rather the definition of the peculiar 
sensibility of the heart, and the part in its reaction 
belonging to the physiognomic mask: No one 
could analyse like Charles Bell these external 
signs independent of will, and which he attributes 
to the play of the respiratory nerveé. He shows 
us a murderer who, by a violent effort, conceals 
his intentions under a sardonic smile, and by at- 
tempting some horrible joke; but the effort 
betrays itself in the contraction of his features, 
and the natural pallor which strikes the Duke of% 
Clarence in Shakespeare, when he says to one of 
the executioners sent by his brother Gloster— 
Crar.—Thy voice is thunder, but thy looks are humble. 
Murp.—My voice is now the king’s, my looks mine own, 


Cuan—How darkly and how deadly dost thou speak! 
Your eyes do menace me. Why look you pale ?f 


From Shakespeare, Charles Bell, by a natural 


* “Prayer is the upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near.” —Montgomery. 
+ Richard IIT, act i. sc. 4. 
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transition, passes to Mrs. Siddons, and after having 
said how far the interpreter of the tragic passions 
should exhibit their intensity to the public, he 
relates the effect produced by that honoured sister 
of the Kembles in the part of Catherine of 
Arragon. When the impressive scene came on 
in which the divorced Queen falls asleep to the 
sound of the music she calls her knell,* the multi- 
tude of spectators, of different sexes, ages, habits, 
and education, soon amalgamated themselves 
into a single soul, and by sympathetic silence 
attested the ttuth of the mute acting of the un- 
ivalled artist. “Who taught them,” asks Charles 
Bell, “ that those weak tremblings, that composed 
smile, those slight convulsions of the muscles of 
the face, were the expression of nature herself ?” 

We shalk return to this work of Charles Bell, 
remodelled in a fourth edition, enriched with notes 
of his travels in Italy; but it is proper to point 
out that it already contained the elements of his 
great discovery, in tle analysis he gave of those 
nerves denominated by him the respiratory appa- 
vatus, the most important agents in the expression 
of the passions. 

The success of the Essay.on the Anatomy of 
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Expression in Painting was slowly acknowledged 
by the public; but the book at once gave the 
author a position with his brethren in London. 
It also excited jealous opponents, who denounced 
this meddling Scotchman, who came, they said, 
after the usual practice of his countrymen, to 
interfere with and supplant his predecessors. A 
fragment of a letter to his brother tells us how he 
was attacked. 

«When I got into Lynn’s carriage to-day, 
« Bell,’ said he, ‘I wanted to speak and laugh with 
you. We have got scent of you—they are looking 
sharp after you. Damn it, sir, they think you are 
going to knock us all out; your book has been 
seen on Sir Joseph Banks's table.’ Would you 
believe it, my dear George, somebody speaking of 
me to Lynn, said I was a sharp, insinuating young 
man, who would wheedle him out of his hospital ? 
Lynn’s answer was, ‘How the devil will he con- 
trive to do that? They have a perfect horror 
here of the shrewdness and perseverance of-. 
Scotchmen.” 

Fortunately, however, horror of the Scotch did 
not embroil Charles with the magnates,of medi- 
cine and surgery. He tells us in his journal that, 
on the contrary, he became -more closely allied to 
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Cline, Cooper, and Abernethy, _His work caused 
him to be particularly courted by artists, some of 
whom, and amongst others, his countryman, David 
Wilkie, determined to take lessons from him 
in anatomy. His detractors then found it neces 
sary {0 support their opinion. One of his pupils, 
who afterwards rose to distinction, and became a 
member of the Royal Academy of Painting, in- 
spired him with the lawful ambition of filling the 
anatomical chair. Vacancies occurred thrice, and 
each time Charles Bell, with his book in his hand, 
canvassed the parties on whom the election de- 
pended. Competition was on the alert. Three 
successive candidates obtained the preference, not 
one of whom had published an Anatomy of Eau- 
pression in Painting, or happened to be an én- 
triguing Scotchman. He was thus compelled to 
content himself with giving private lessons, and in 
endeavouring to establish another claim 3 and the 
more so, that his work, although appreciated by 
~anatomists and painters, obtained, as we haye said, 
but a yery dilatory sale. 
Here were grounds for despairing of the future, 
and assuredly desponding ideas might sometimes 
cross the mind of Charles Bell in the strange 
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mansion chance had given him for his school and 
residence, 

It was an old dilapidated house in Leicester 
Street, which disappeared in 1844, with the 
greater number of those lately forming in that 
quarter such a curious labyrinth of passages and 
Janes. The first night he sleptin it, while stepping 
into bed, the floor gave way under the weight of 
his body,,and he thought himself fortunate when, 
on awaking the next morning, he found himself 
still on the first floor. “I would rather have nine 
children laid to my charge,” said a surveyor whom 
he consulted, in a coarse, familiar manner, “than 
this house over my head.” 
planks, they discovered a mysterious kind of tube 


On examining the 


or conduit, the use of which the architect was un- 
able to divine. A neighbour informed them that 
the dwelling had recently been inhabited by the 
Invisible Girl, a species of phenomenon who had 
enriched herself at the expense of the credulous 
Cockneys. Charles Bell accommodated himself as 
well as he could in this ruin. It will readily be 
believed that the subjects introduced by the pro- 
fessor for his anatomical demonstrations soon gave - 
an additional notoriety to the house, where the 
Invisible Girl became transformed into the appa- 
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ition of a beautiful young lady who had suffered 
dissection under the surgeon’s scalpel before life 
was extinct. To the real history of Charles Bell’s 
house, an American physician, William Gibson, in 
his Rambles in Europe, adds a veritable tale, 
which he pretends to have received from the pupils 
of Leicester Street’ (amongst whom he was in- 
cluded) as an authentic tradition. “Bell’s servants,” 
says he, “left him, one by one, almost as soon as 
they came; his house pupils dreaded sleeping in 
single rooms, or near the amphitheatre ; and Bell 
himself, one night, while tossing about half asleep, 
felt his foot seized by an ice-cold hand.”* 

Charles Bell says, in the journal of his daily im- 


* Dr. Gibson transcribed also The Pathetic Ballad of the 
Invisible Girl (Mary’s Ghost), who thus relates her posthumous 
misfortunes to her lover :— 


“The body-snatchers, they have come, 
And made a snatch at me; 
Tis very hard them kind of men 
Won't let a body be. 


“The cock it crows—I must be gone— 
My William, we must part; 
But I'll be yours in death, although 
Sir Astley has my heart.” 


The Quarterly Review (No. cxliii.), while quoting the tra- 
dition and the rhymes, remarked, with reason, a chronological 
error in the ballad, Astley Cooper was not created a baronet 
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pressions, “A man brought up, as I had been, in 
Scotland, has certain notions of respectability which 
are very strong and peculiar. I do not know that 
at any time I was more depressed than when I 
found the sort of house I owned.” But could a pro- 
fessor of anatomy have easily obtained a more con- 
venient dwelling in London at that time ? In any 
quarter in which he opened his school must he not 
have been prepared to evoke spectres and ghosts, or 
at least to give rise to terrible or melancholy tales, of 
which he himself would be the hero? Before the 
Act of Parliament on dissection, which dates only 
a few years back, the anatomists of England and 
Scotland had to contend with the same prejudices to 
which their predecessors of the Middle Ages were 
exposed, and were reduced to the most lamentable 
expedients to obtain the subjects necessary for 
their lectures. The interval between 1806 and the 
passing of the Bill, witnessed, both in London and 
Edinburgh, a regular succession of resurrectionists 
and stranglers, those gloomy desecrators of the 
grave, those relentless Thugs of science, of whem the 
surgeons were involuntary accomplices. Sir Astley 
Cooper—who, from his intense passion -for post- 
mortem inspection, joined to his physical beauty, 
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to Apollo his father, flaying Marsyas—used to 
relate with complacency the adventures of his 

. hateful purveyors, and the regular traffic in which 
he employed them. As he paid liberally, he was 
always well supplied, which justified him in saying, 
when examined by the Committee of Inquiry in 
the House of Commons, “ There is not an indivi- 
dual dies in London, let his rank be what it may, 
whose body I cannot have in my amphitheatre if 
I choose !” Thus he felt himself called upon, as 
a matter of conscience, to bequeath his own by 
will to the knife of the anatomist.* 

Sir Astley’s amphitheatre supplied the novel 
writers with a source of mysterious horrors infi- 
nitely richer than that of Charles Bell. But what 
the latter might chiefly envy his brother labourer 

* Note by the Translator—Science is both enthusiastic and 
callous. The writer of this note, when residing in Edinburgh, in 
1823, was invited by a friend to accompany him to the Infirmary, 
to leave a poor man there in whom he took much interest, named 
Berry, formerly an actor of repute on the Scotch stage, who, by 
along course of intemperance, had brought himself to death’s 
door. On coming out, we were accosted on the steps by an 
extremely well-dressed, bland-looking young gentleman, who 
observed, “ You have, I sec, left poor Berry within. He is booked, 
and will not live a week. I'll give you three guineas for him— 
more than so miscrable a subject is worth, and considerably leas 


than a funeral will cost.” We declined the offer, and buried the 


unlucky patient within ten days. In all probability, he wus ° 
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was the ever-increasing number of his pupils, which 
enabled him to declare, during the last years of 
his life, “I have educated more than eight hundred 
English surgeoris.” 

Compelled to be more modest when he reckoned 
up his own contributions, Charles Bell at least 
entertained the hope that, sooner or later, he 
should distinguish himself by some surgical opera- 
tion or physiological discovery, of which he might 
be as justly proud as was-Sir Astley of his ligature 
of the aorta, On the 5th of December, 1807, we 
find him, in a letter to his brother, approaching 
his object. 

“My new anatomy of the brain is a thing that 
occupies my brain almost exclusively. I hinted 
to you formerly that I was burning, or on the eve 
ofa grand discovery. I consider the organs of the 
outward senses as a distinct class of nerves from the 
others. I trace them to corresponding parts of 
the brain, totally distinct from the origin of the 
others I take five tubercles within the brain, 
as the internal senses ; I trace the nerves of, the 
nose, eye, ear, and tongue to these, and there I see 
established connexions; then, the great mass of 
the brain receives ‘ processes’ from the central 
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sends down processes, or crura, which give off all 
the common nerves of voluntary motion; and 
I establish, as it were, a kind of circulation. 
In this inquiry I describe many new connexions ; 
the whole opens up in a new snd: simple light ; 
the nerves take a simple arrangement, and the 
parts have appropriate names—the whole accord- 
ing with the phenomena, with pathology, and sup- 
ported by interesting views. My object is not to 
publish this, but to lecture it to my friends—to 
lecture it to Sir Joseph’s coterie of old women— 
to make the town ring with it: as it really is 
the only thing that has appeared in anatomy 
since the days of Hunter.” 

The careless style of this quotation bears marks 
of the confusion which perhaps reigned in Charles 
Bell’s ideas. Still influenced by the hesitating 
doubts of a first discovery, he sought the aid of 
sympathetic approval before he asked for the public 
verdict. This sort of encouragement was abso- 
lutely necessary to him ever since he had passed 
from the tender lessons of his mother to the severe, 
unsparing discipline of John Bell. He found it 
difficult,to pardon that master for the harshness of 
his instruction. Ten years later, being consulted 
by his brother George, on the turn for drawing 
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exhibited by one of his young nephews, he replied, 
“T know no better method than to put a pencil in 
his hand to encourage him, and not to treat him as 
a certain brother of ours did me at the same age. 
T had drawn, with great care, a Venus, in the most 
gracefill attitude that could be imagined, when 
returning to my work, I found that, with a stroke 
of the pencil, he bad given her the unbecoming 
support of a pole fixed in the ground, on the side 
towards which she unfortunately leaned too much. 
Such an ill-timed joke tends to check the ardour 
and talent of a child. Encourage yours!” 

Acting under this sentiment, Charles Bell rallied 
all his friends in support of his idea, He expressed 
it to his brother George, with a mixture of uncer- 
tainty and confidence in himself which marks his 
character. “Take a book of anatomy,” he writes 
to him in 1808, “be it the Encyclopedia, that 
you may know my merits. I confess I like it the 
more I consider it; but this is the way with all 
hobbies, you will say.” A week later, heis entreat- 
ing his brother to correct and transcribe a manu-~ 
script, and then submit it to Jeffrey and Playfair, in 
Edinburgh—‘ as I will,” he says, “to Brougham in 
Tandan”? Aeain when the manuscript comes back 
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he estimates the London anatomists, it is their 
coldness that vexes him.* He relinquished for a 
time the thread of his discoveries, and occupied him- 
self with other matters. He drew, wrote his letters 
on hernia, his papers to the RoyatSociety, prepared 
and delivered two lectures, and multiplied his 
labours to deceive himself, At length, after the 
lapse of a year, he exclaims, “Oh, for time to finish 
my ‘Brain!’ It shall be good.” . 

In 1809, practical surgery diverted him for a while 
from his despondency. After the retreat to Co- 
runna, the English army sent home their wounded 
men. The London surgeons were called into requi- 
sition, Charles Bell gladly availed himself of this 
opportunity to improve his skill as an operator. 
We now find that this military practice-excited his 
ardent sensibility. 

“Haslar Hospital— Who goes there? ‘A 
friend.’ ‘Countersign?? ‘Spain.’ ‘ Pass, friend, 
and ‘All is well.’ Such is the frequent call under 
my window. I wish I had written to you describ- 
ing my first sensations, which were, I trust, what 


* “They cannot judge of it,” he wrote, either in vexation or 
anger, ‘One does not understand its importance; another would 
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every good man should feel. They are blunted by 
repétition, and I hate myself for being what I am, 
so mere a creature like the rest, going about my 
common affairs. Ihave muttered bitter curses and 
lamentations, been delighted with the heroism and 
prowess of my countrymen, and shed tears of pity 
in the short space of afew minutes. I find myself, 
my dear George, in a situation unexpected and 
strange, such as I hope you may never see. I 
have stepped over hundreds of wretches in the 
most striking variety of woe and misery, picking 
out the wounded. Each day, as Lawake, I still see 
the long line of the sick and lame slowly moving 
from the beach. It seems to have no end. And 
there is something in the very slow and inter- 
rupted motion of these distant objects singularly 
affecting.” 

Charles Bell was fond of saaieg his feelings 
in all the vicissitudes of his temperament, alter- 
nately enthusiastic and melancholy. A. dangerous 
illness which attacked him after his service in mili- 

' tary surgery was marked bya long delirium; the 
principal scene of which he took pleasure in describ- 
ing, as it reproduced dramatically the familiar 
images of his constant pre-occupation. If artists 
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these sick dreams, they alone have the power of 
knowing how to relate them. 

“My dear George, my dearest brother, after 
seven. days of delirium and great suffering, this is 
the first comfortable time in which I can round 
my pillow into the writing posture. You think 
too deeply of this illness of mine. As to the deli- 
rium, for the first nights it was agreeable, A 
painter, with a look of self-gratulation, placed his 
picture on an easel before’me ; another, with an 
air of conscious superiority, displaced the first and 
substituted his own instead ; a third frowned and 
terrified the last ; until, in rapid succession, I saw 
the finest pieces of history, the most romantic 
scenery, banditti, ruins, aqueducts: still I had 
self-command enough to know this was all an 
exuberant fancy which I indulged. By and by, 
this same process of mind became less and less light 
in what it exhibited. I seemed to lie amongst legs 
and arms; my dressing-gown became a frowning 
object ; a fold of the bed-clothes, a limb, to which 
I added what was necessary to make up the figure. 
Every absurdity of my imagination I observed to 
have a distinct origin in the impression on.the 
senses. When the light was vivid, the candles and 
fire bright, the truth of sensation’ corrected all 
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absurdities. In total darkness I was free of all false 
perceptions; but in the obscurity of the rushlight, 
or that grey canvas which seemed to be drawn 
across my vision by the shutting of the eyelids, the’ 
reflex sensation perpetually exhibited the most 
romantic scenes, the richest ornaments, or the 
gayest festoons of flowers. Such. is the history of 
my delirium, which has given you, my dear brother, 
so great uneasiness, Illness, I think, makes me 
selfish ; I have little warmth of feeling for any but 
yourself at this moment; but as I never concealed 
a thought from you, I say that I have a selfish fit. 
Biography is, beyond all other kinds of reading, 
delightful ; and the fruit of it is, the pleasure one 
has in perusing that long, garrulous narrative of 
' Gibbon’s life. May I not say I have been swayed 
and mastered by the same kind of ambitious desire 
of excelling? Even in my present sickness I have 
been incessantly intent on the idea of some great 
work. SometimesI think of finishing my Ana- 
tomy of the Muscles, or of painting in grand style. 
I have had thoughts of entering on a great work 
on pathology. The Brain I still wish to resume, 
after giving out a short account of my view, as 
taken from my lectures. It was this which I pro- 
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this inertia of the body has stirred up my ambi- 
tious projects.” 

Strange destiny of genius: illness alone restores 
.to Charles Bell the consciousness of his labour 
and his inspiration. In 1811, after his recovery, 
he printed his Idea of a New Anatomy of the 
Brain; but even then only venturing to risk 
a demi-publicity, he confined its distribution to 
his friends and the profession; an unpropitious 
experiment, which excited no criticism, and 
threatened to stifle his enthusiasm for ever. In 
other respects he submitted with apparent patience 
to this inexplicable indifference. Believing himself 
cured of an illusion, fatal alike to his happiness 
and fortune, he resolved in. future to turn his 
thoughts exclusively to both. To supply food for 
his need of sympathy, he married. 

In a Scotch family he found the companion of 
his matured years, the wife of his heart; and from 
the following letter of Jeffrey, we find that she 
charmed him the more, as in her he admired also 
the tender personification of his absent country. 

“Edinburgh, 4th of April 1811. 

“My, DEAR BEDL, 

“ Not many things in this world could give 
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your letter, and: the pleasing picture it holds out 
to me. You are doing exactly what you should 
do; and if my approbation is at all necessary to 
your happiness, you may be in ecstasy. I think all 
men who are capable of rational happiness ought 
to marry. I think you in particular likely to 
derive happiness from marrying; and I think the 
woman whom you have chosen particularly calcu- 
lated to make you happy. God bless you! You 
have behaved’ hitherto with admirable steadiness 
and magnanimity, and have earned the confidence 
of all your friends, as well as the means of enjoy- 
ment. I cannot lament your nationality very bit- 
terly, both because it holds of all that is happy 
and amiable, and because I hope it will give us a 
chance of seeing you often amongst us. Besides, 
when you have Scottish tones and smiles per- 
petually before you, London will become a sort of 
Scotland to you. “You have but two faults in your 
character, and I think marriage will go a great 
way to cure them both. One is a little too much 
ambition, which really is not. conducive to happi- 
ness; and the other, which arises, I believe, from 
- the former, is a small degree of misanthropy, par- 
ticularly towards persons of your own profession. 
Vour wife’s sweetness of temper will gradually 
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_bring you into better humour with the whole 
world, and your experience of the incomparable 
superiority of quiet and domestic enjoyments to 
all the paltry troubles that are called splendour 
and distinction, will set to rights any other little 
errors that may now exist iri your opinions, At 
all events, you will be delivered from the persecu- 
tion of my admonitions, as it would be a piece of 
unpardonable presumption to lecture a-man who 
has a wife to lecture him at home—F. J’* ° 
The ambition with which Ji effrey reproached his 

' friend was not very unreasonable. His misanthropy 
towards his professional brethren also, amounted 
to little more than suspicion. too well founded, 
Charles Bell was never aggressive, but sometimes 
compelled to stand on his defence. F; inally, as a 
married man, who might soon, too, become a father 
(a blessing, mixed with anxieties, not destined to 
be his), he felt himself called upon to secure the 
necessary means of life before he followed up his 
dreams of glory. He therefore invested the small 
dowry his wife brought him in purchasin ig a share 
in a private establishment of medical instruction, 


known in London as the Hunterian School of 
* Life of Francis Jeffrey, with a Selection from his Corre. 
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Medicine in Windmill Street, of which he 
naturally became the principal professor. 

He found in this position an increasing income 
and a means of rendering his name more popular 
by lecturing to a greater number of pupils, For 
some time his ambition seemed to be concentrated 
there. His brother George reminded him in vain 
of his scientific dream. He spoke of it in reply as 
really a dream, with the tone of a man converted 
to practical philosophy, satisfied with the sub- 
stantial credit of a regular professor, and aiming 
only at the repute of a popular connexion. 

Writing to his brother in 1814, he says :— 
“Here I am again with my class at ninety, as 
in Edinburgh; but I shall not rest until I have 
a hundred and fifty. But of this be assured— 
Windmill Street is what it ought tobe. I gave 
my lecture yesterday so as to please myself, You 
were always a great advocate for pleasing oneself, 
as affording the best instance of satisfying others. 
However, I am not so buoyed up with the promise 
of success as I was in former ‘days. The mind is 
changed; I am more prepared for disappoint- 
ments, and betier able to‘bear them.” 

The suspected genius was then forgotten, as 
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soon as he appeared to be no more than the 
Prosaic practitioner, without any alloy of the 
poetical innovator, he was allowed to attain a post 
hitherto coveted in vain. The governors of the 
Middlesex Hospital elected him surgeon to that 
establishment ; a high position, equivalent to a 
chair of clinical surgery; ‘for in London, the 
College of Physicians is not a Faculty of Medi- 
cine, and the true official school, before there was 
a London University, has always been comprised 
in the lectures of the hospital physicians and sur- 
geons. Charles Bell thus became at last the ac- 
knowledged colleague of the Astley Coopers, Aber- 
nethys, and other medical and surgical celebrities 
of the highest rank in London, who have advanced 
science by their extensive practice, traditional 
teaching, and manual dexterity. In these three 
relations Charles Bell stood as the rival of his most 
eminent contemporaries. He handled his opera- 
tive instruments with surprising delicacy, while his 
discourse was eloquent though unequal ; for if he 
usually confined himself to a simple and familiar 
‘commentary, sometimes also following the precepts 
of his brother George, hé yielded to the desire of 
self-satisfaction, and became the artist, the poet, 
and child of imagination, who charmed his auditory 
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by profound and original remarks. At times he 
still cherished and reverted to his grand idea, 
taking care not to intrude it on the indifferent 
listeners by whom it had been so ill received.* 

He thought more of it for his own gratification 
than for the benefit of others, and at last brought 
himself to a conviction that the pursuit of his dis- 
covery was the egotistical gratification of a scien- 
tific vanity. In this point of view he looked 
upon it as an act of barbarism to sacrifice living 
animals to his fruitless experiments. 

“I should be writing,” he said to his brother, 
“but I cannot proceed without making some ex- 
periments which are so unpleasant to make that 
I defer them. You will think me silly, but I 
cannot perfectly convince myself that I am autho- 
rized in nature or in religion to de these cruelties 
—for what? For a little egotism or self-aggrandize- 
ment; and yet what are my experiments in com- 
parison with those which are daily done for 
nothing ?” 

This sensibility made Sir Astley Cooper smile, 
for to his human autopsies he added hecatombs of 
animals, Fortunately, too, it did not prevent Charles 
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Bell from becoming a brilliant operator. His 
System of Operative Surgery (a work published 
in 1807, which has gone through three editions), 
contained no déscription of an operation he had 
not himself performed, “ from bleeding in the arm 
to lithotomy with the knife alone—from tying the 
umbilical cord to the Cesarian section.” We ‘can 
understand how much a man must have suffered 
in being thrown back from theory to practice, who 
never took the scalpel in his hand without endur- 
ing the agony he was about to inflict on his patient, 
Notwithstanding this, his experimental enthusiasm 
carried him away again when the campaign of 
1815 offered an opportunity of studying gun-shot 
wounds on a field of battle. He left London of 
his own accord to practise military surgery at 
Waterloo.* 

The grandeur of the events recently acted on that 
theatre still reeking with blood, suddenly excited 


* “What Lfeel dwelling on my mind are my claims on military 
surgery. I shall make them out in some way, but how I know 
not. I feel that I am entitled to the merit of settling tho grand 
question’ of practice, particularly in regard to the deep incisions 
on bones, and the operations for the extraction of the head of the 
humerus. But I am very doubtful of myself, and I find a hostile 
feeling to mfe very general in the profession.” In the account he 
gives of one of his operations, Charles Bell dwells particularly 
on the conduct of a surgeon named. Latta, who, B disturb lin, 
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the imagination of Charles Bell, and it is more in 
the vein of a poet than an operator that in his 
journal he relates his visit to the fatal plain where 
the closing act of the imperial drama was un- 
ravelled. He ascended the elevated platform 
whence Napoleon himself contemplated his last 
field of battle. He compares the Emperor to 
Macbeth beholding Macduff and the English army 
advancing upon him, and while he indulges in an 
allusion to his tyranny, does not pretend to con- 
ceal his admiration for his genius. 

Here the journal and correspondence of Charles 
Bell with his brother belong to history. The 
national flag of France has since so amply repaired 
the defeat it suffered on those fatal plains, that we 
need not fear to indulge in ample quotations. 
From the farm of Hougoumont, Charles Bell rode’ 
over rising ground still covered with standing 
corn, and looking below, traced the movement of 
the French columns, which had made wide streets 
through the fields, completely beating down the 
crops that intercepted their passage. a 

“ About half a mile of ascent brought us to the 
position of Buonaparte. This is the highest 
ground in in the Netherlands. Ba noble expanse ia 
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ground being still imprinted with the tyrant’s 
foot—the place where the aides-de-camp galloped 
to and fro—the whole of this important field 
under the eye—fires the imagination. 

“T climbed up one of the pillars of the tele- 
graph, as I was wont to do after birds’ nests, but I 
found myself more heavy. We got a ladder from 
the farm court; it reached near the first plat- 
form—-I mounted, and climbed with some diffi- 
culty ; none of the party would venture, so I feel 
rather youthful. The view magnificent! I was 
only one-third up the machine, yet it was a giddy 
height. Here Buonaparte stood surveying the 
field. What name for him but Macbeth?—A 
man who stands alone. There is something mag- 
nificent in this idea. There, exalted to a giddy 
height, and how much farther to descend than 
tothe ground! His friends dispersed, his squadrons 
broken ; and well he knew—for he seems to know 


mankind—well he knew the consequence. 


Macsers. ‘What soldiers? 
Servant.—The English force, so please you. 

Miacnern. This push 

‘Will cheer me ever, or disseat me pow. 

Thave lived long enough-— 

Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; but in their stead 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
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“He must have turned to the right of the scaf- . 
folding, and joining the road (the Chaussée), ‘a 
little to the south of La Belle Alliance, there he 
must have met the wreck of his forces. A little 
farther on this road his carriage was found. The 
position of Buonaparte was most excellent. The 
machine was placed by the side of the road, but 
he ordered it to be shifted. The shifting of this 
scaffolding shows sufficiently the power of confi- 
dence and the resolution of the man. It is above 
sixty feet in height; I climbed upon it four times 
the length of my body, by exact measurement ; 
this was only the first stage. Standing here, it 
was a giddy height. I was filled with admiration 
of a man of his habit of life who could stand 
perched on a height of sixty-five feet above every- 
thing, and contemplate, see, and arrange such a 
scene. Already stillness dwells here; mid-day, 
and the sun bright, and all shining in gladness, 
’ yet a mournful silence. No living thing is here ; 
no kites, no birds: of any kind, nothing but a few 
wretched women and old men scattered on the 
height at a distance, who are employed in gather- 
ing balls.” . 

The preceding is an extract from the journal 
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On the 2nd of July, Charles Bell was at Brussels, 
whence he wrote a letter to his brother George, 
which the latter communicated to Walter Scott. 
“When I read it,” says the poet-novelist, “it set 
me on fire;” and he resolved also to perform a 
pilgrimage to this “grave of France,” where, as 
Lord Byron sings (who followed his example at a 
later period) — 

“ Last the eagle flew, 
And tore with bloody talon the rent plain. 
“ Brussels, 2nd July, 1815. 

“This country, the finest in the world, has been 
of late quite out ef our minds, I did not, in any 
degree, anticipate the pleasure I should enjoy, 
the admiration forced from me on coming into one 
of these antique towns, or in journeying through 
this rich garden. Can you recollect the time when 
there were gentlemen meeting at the Cross of 
Edinburgh, or those whom we thought such? 
They are all collected here. You see the very men, 
with their scraggy necks sticking out of the 

* In the first edition of the third canto of Childe Harold, Byron 
had made the eagle tear the ground with bis beak ; but the artist 
Reinagle having sketched for him an eagle embracing the globe 
with his claws, Byron substituted talon for beak, saying, “Reinagle 


is a better poet as well as a better ornithologist than Iam. The 
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collars of their old-fashioned square-skirted coats, 
their canes, their cocked hats; and when they 
meet, the format bow—the hat off to the ground, 
and the powder flying in the wind ! I could divert 
you with the odd resemblances of the Scottish faces 
amongst the peasants too, but I noted them at the 
time with my pencil, and I write to you only of 
things that you won’t find in my pocket-book. 
“Thave just returned from seeing the French 
wounded received in their hospital, and could you 
see them laid out naked, or. nearly s0, a hundred 
in a row of low beds on the ground—though 
wounded, exhausted, beaten—you would still con- 
clude with me that these were men capable of 
marching unopposed from the west of Europe to 
the east of Asia. Strong, thickset, hardy veterans, 
brave spirits, and unsubdued as they cast their 
wild glances upon you—their black eyes and 
brown cheeks finely contrasted with the fresh 
sheets—you would much admire their capacity of 
adaptation. .These fellows are brought from the 
field after lying many days on the ground; many 
dying—-many in the agony— many miserably 
racked with pain and spasms; and the next 
mimics his fellow, and givesit a tune,—Aha, vous 
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see in my notes; but I must not have you to lose 
the present impression on me of the formidable 
nature of these fellows as exemplars of the breed 
in France. It is a forced praise ; for from all I 
have seen, and all I have Keard of their fierceness, 
cruelty, and blood-thirstiness, I cannot convey to 
you my detestation of this race of trained banditti. 
By what means they are to be kept in subjection 
until other habits come upon them, I know not; 
but I am convinced that these men cannot be left 
- to the bent of their propensities. 

“This superb city is now ornamented with the 
finest groups of armed men that the most romantic 
fancy could dream of. I was struck with the 
words of a friend, E——: ‘I saw,’ said he, ‘that 
man returning from the field on the 16th. [This 
was a Brunswicker of the Black, or Death Hussars, ] 
He was wounded, and had had his arm ampu- 
tated upon the field. He was amongst the first 
that came in. He rode straight and stark upon 
his horse ;_ the bloody clouts about his stump,— 
paleeas death, but upright, with a stern, fixed ex- 
pression of feature, as if loth to lose his revenge.’ 
These stroops are very remarkable in their fine 
military appearance; their dark and’ ominous 
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northern features and white moustaches, and there 
is something more than commonly impressive 
about the whole effect. 

’ “This is the second Sunday after the battle, and 
many are not yet dressed. There are 20,000 
wounded in this town, besides those in the hos- 
pitals, and the many in the other towns; only 
3000 prisoners; 80,000, they say, killed and 
wounded en both sides.”* 

This letter had the same effect on the warlike 
imagination of Walter Scott which the trumpet 
produced on the courser of Job. He hurried over 
to describe in turn, both in prose and verse, some 
of the episodes of that Iliad, whose Achilles he, a 
Tory Homer, had a just right to seek under the 
victorious standard of England.t+ 

Charles Bell, although excited for the moment 
by a victory to which his brave countrymen, the 
Highlanders, contributed an important share, soon 
began to contemplate the events passing around 
him with a more subdued feeling, and already em- 


* Mr. Lockhart, son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, has inserted this 
letter in'his father-in-law’s biography. 

+ Sir Walter Scott’ poem on Waterloo is not a heppy ape- 
cimen of his genius; but he was calumniated by the report that 


his venal muse undertook it for profit rather than fame. It waa 
‘Aare tv lam hicscl ad eenion) ce fae dha hana bial ths donee lad 
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barked at Ostend, but detained in the roads, he 
expressed -as follows, in his journal, the mournful 
reflections occasioned by a private calamity, the 
news of which he had received a few days before. 
This was the suicide of Mr. Whitbread, son of the 
wealthy brewer ; rich himself, and in great credit, 
a Member of Parliament, and connected by mar- 
riage with the high aristocratic circle, who sud- 
denly, in a fit of madness, put an end to his own 
existence. 

“Ostend, Sunday.—Still here. It is vain to say 
how much I might have done in Brussels—how 
much enjoyed at home. Here we lie, like a log 
onthe water. We hear much of the Allies in Paris 
—of the armistice, and of Whitbread! Alas! how 
sincerely I lament him! He did much for me in 
a matter I had greatly at heart. He appeared 
to have a sincere, kindly manner, quite at vari- 
ance with his public character. He who seemed 
a man made to buffet with the world—to cut. his 
throat! Iam yet inclined again to say, ‘It is 
alia! It is this, more than the unpleasant sus- 
pense in which I am kept, that frets me with the 
time. . How precious is a justeway of thinking, 

a love for mankind, a desire of doing good ! which, 
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this gloom quite overshadow him, and obscure his 
reason; besides, is there not a terrible want 
of regard for the feelings of others in this act ? Tl 
to the deck again, and contemplate this weary 
scene asthe sun goes down. How precious are 
dear friends, and how much dearer they become 
in this desolation amidst a throng! The night is 
cold, grey, northern, and unkind; the wind rather 
in the shrquds ; the tide is down, and the harbour 
without its activity.” 

None of us can escape from these painful reflec- 
tions on human nature when we find that one of 
ourselves, a friend, or possibly a benefactor, who, 
the evening before, we might have congratulated 
as being happier than we, has suddenly deserted 
his post, subdued by a secret grief or deprived of 
reason, Poor reason! of which we are so proud, 
which we call an emanation of the Divine essence, 
although we. sometimes employ it (another extra- 
vagance of pride),to argue against God himself, the 
Author of all intelligence and light! Poor reason ! 
It is in cases like these, when she wanders or dis- 
appears, that the physiologist or philosopher re- 
capitulates all the various experiments by, which 
he has endeavoured, like some of his predecessors, 
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moment in the circumvolutions of the brain, at an- 
other in the cerebellum ; again, in the pons Varolii, 
in the pineal gland, and in some other portions of 
the encephalic and medullary substance.* “ Alas! 
poor Yorick !” Your empty skull taught as much 
toHamlet, Must the scire nihil then be the com- 
mencement and end of all philosophy?t Phi- 
losophers, moralists, and physiologists admit, and 
are often reduced to avow, that Bacon gaid truly, 
“The sole cause and root of nearly all the imper- 
fections in science is this, that while we erroneously 
admire and exalt the power of human reason, we 
forget to appeal to its true supports.”+ It is 
good, sometimes, if the sea is within reach, to tra- 
verse the beach, or mount with Charles Bell the 
deck of a ship, to salute the sun, that image of the 
Divine eye, lighting up in its noiseless and 
resplendent passage the calm waters or the tur- 
bulent waves shaken to their deepest abyss. 
Charles Bell, on his return to his domestic 
hearth, sought once more to recapitulate his 
impressions and feelings during his surgical cam- 
paign, and wrote thus to Francis Horner :—~, 





* Whes the philosopher Hamilton resolved'to refate the syatem 
of Gall, he dissected. it ig said. several hundred hraine 
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* “London, July, 1815. 
“ My pEar Horner, ; 

« write this to you, after being some days 
at home engaged in my usual occupations, and 
_ consequently disenchanted of the horrors of the 
battle of Waterloo. I feel relief in this, for 
certainly if I had written to you from Brussels, I 
should have appeared very extravagant. An 
absolute .revolution took place in my economy, 
body and soul; 80 that I, who was known to 
require eight hours’ sleep, found three hours, and 
then one hour and a half, sufficient, after days of 

the most painful excitement and bodily exertion. 
“ After I had been five days engaged with the 
prosecution of my object, I found that the best 
cases, that is, the most horrid wounds left totally 
without assistance, were to be found in the hospital 
of the French wounded. This- hospital was only 
forming ; they were even then bringing these poor 
creatures in from the woods. It is impossible to con- 
yey to you the picture of human misery continually 
before my eyes. What was heart-rending in the 
day, was intolerable at night ; and I rose and wrote, 
at four o’clock in the morning, to the chief-surgeon, 
Gunning, offering to perform the necessary opera- 
Hons upon the French. At six o’clock I took 
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the knife in my hand, and continued incessantly 
at work till seven in the evening; and. so the 
second day, and again on the third. 

“ All the decencies of performing surgical opera- 
tions were soon neglected ; while I amputated one 
man’s thigh, there lay at one time thirteen, all 
beseeching to be taken next: one full of entreaty, 
one calling upon me to remember my promise to 
take him, another execrating. It was a strange 
thing to feel my clothes stiff with blood, and my 
arms powerless with the exertion of using the 
knife; and more extraordinary still, to find my 
mind calm amidst such a variety of suffering. But 
to give one of these objects access to your feelings 
was to allow yourself to be unmanned for the per- 
formance of a duty. It was less painful to look 
upon the whole, than to contemplate one. 

“When I first went round the wards of the 
wounded prisoners, my sensations were very ex- 
traordinary. We had everywhere heard of the 
manner in which these men had fought—nothing 
could, surpass their devotedness, In a ward con- 
taining fifty, there was no expression of suffering ; 
no one spoke to his neighbour; there was a re- 
sentful, sullen rigidness of face, a fierceness in their 
dark eves. as they lav half navarad im the chante 
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« Sunday—I was interrupted, and now I feel 
I was falling into the mistake of attempting to 
convey to you the feelings which took possession of 
me amidst the miseries of Brussels. After being 
eight days amongst the wounded, I visited the field 
of battle. The view of the field, the gallant stories, 
the charges, the individual instances of enterprise 
and valour, recalled me to the sense which the 
world hag of victory and Waterloo, But this was 
transiert. A gloomy, uncomfortable view of human 
nature is the inevitable consequence of looking 
upon the whole as I did—as I am forced to do. 

“Jt is a misfortune to have our sentiments at 
variance with the universal sentiment. But there 
must ever be associated with the honours of Water- 
loo, in my eyes, the shocking signs of woe: to my 
ear, accents of intensity, outcry from the manly 
breast, interrupted, forcible expressions from the 
dying—and noisome smells. I must show you 
my note book, for as I took my notes of cases 
generally by sketching the object of our remarks, 
it may convey an excuse for this excess of, 
sentiment. 

“ Faithfully yours.” 

In this account we recognise in Charles Bell one 

af theace trne cone of Atecnlanius “ with the heart 
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of a woman and a hand divine,” such as Homer, 
interpreted by Lamartine, describes Machaon in 
the Lliad.* 

At this epoch, rich patients came in to complete 
Charles Bell's practice. He was consulted by 
several of the distinguished foreigners who visited 
England at the peace of 1815; but his surgical 
campaign seems to have had the effect of alluring 
him’ back to physiologic science, and the more 
readily, as the entire revenue derived from his pro- 
fession fell below his expenses in a city like London. 
Finding himself on a par with the greatest opera- 
tors, without, like them, realizing a fortune, he re- 
solved to wake up the learned world by a last 
effort. Having condensed his early experience 
into an essay, he read his paper to the Royal 
Society. . 

With that erudite body, as with the English 
public in general, chemistry was then more in 
favour than physiology. Chemistry was the 
fashionable science. Ladies contended for places 
at the lectures of Sir Humphry Davy, the great 
magician, the poet-chemist, who deserved even more 
than the fame so profusely showered upon him, 


* See in Lamartine’s Cours Familier de Littérature, an ana- 
lyais of the Iliad. 
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Charles Bell was so fully prepared for a check, 
or rather to receive one with stoical indifference, 
that he produced his paper with little anticipation 
of success. But, on finding that he had at last 
created a sensation, in spite of his constitutional 
modesty, he gave way to an ebullition of pride. 
‘When his essay on the Nervous System appeared in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1821, it set 
the medical world in a stir, and caused him to 
write as follows to his brother :— 

“send you some letters which I have received on 
this occasion. They will serve to convince you that 
Tam not a visionary on this subject; but I know 
better than others can tell me what is to become of 
the matter. It gives me a power of doing what I 
choose now, and will hereafter put me by the side 
of Harvey—but this is in your ear. Harvey was 
said to have had the way prepared for him, so that ; 
he could not miss it: so fools argue the matter. 
But the discoverer of the Nervous System had 
nobody to go before him, for the researches of 
anatomists had only rendered the subject,.more 
intricate and obséure! Still I find my character 
higher than my fortune—compliments, not money. 
On Saturday I had a surgeon from Manchester to 
aanenit me on his own case: on Monday a phy- 
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sician from Hull; and to-day a patient sent from 
Paris—from Turin—from Pavia ; with the universal 
opinion that I was the man to cure him. Indeed, 
he brought this opinion from the excellent Scarpa.” * 

A month later, this tone of triumph still con- 
tinues, and may well be pardoned in a man who 
had waited so long for a little encouragement, In 
December, 1821, he says :— 

“ Joking apart, I stand alone in anatomy! This 
business of the nerves may be long of coming for- 
ward exactly as it should ; but my ambition has a 
rest in this—JI have made a greater discovery than 
ever was made by any one man in anatomy, and 
T have not. yet done.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Sketch of Charles Bell's system—Opinions of the ancients—Hip- 
pocrates—Aristotle — Ierophilus— Galen —Celsus—Vesalius 
—Willis—Haller—Bichat—Gall and Spurzheim — Scarpa — 
Monro — Hunter — Vieq d’Azyr —Scemmering — Newton 
Cuvier—Barthez—Van Helmont — Marshall-Hall—Demon- 
stration—Thomas Young—Abernethy—M. Flourens—M. Ma- 
gendic—Cosmopolite science—Parallel—Recurrent sensibility 
—M. Dubois d’Amiens—Messrs.Longet, Brown-Séquard, &c.— 
Messrs. John and Alexander Shaw—The ass, the ape, and the 
mimic—Goethe, botanist and physiologist—Professors Owen, 
Davy, Faraday, Whewell—Lea Belliana—Professor Lawrence 
—Easay on the forces of the circulation of the blood —Expe- 
riments in physiology Vivisection—A sixth sense—The 
Bridgewater Treatise on the Hand—The Christian advo- 
cate—Quintilian on the Hand—The nervous circle—The cere- 
bellum—Milton and the sense of sight—Final causes—Dr. 
Chalmers—The telescope and the microscope. 





WE must now sketch the system of Charles Bell. 
Alternately armed with the scalpel of anatomy 
and the re-actives of chemistry, physiology has 
decomposed all our organs. It has minutely de- 
scribed, laid bare, measured and weighed all that 
is visible either to the eye or the magnifying glass, 
all that is tangible, or ponderable in the human 
body: that wonderful machine which the admira- 
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miniature—a microcosm. Under the title of com- 
parative physiology, it has embraced within the 
circle of its study, not only man, but every other 
organized being. The mechanism and action of 
solids and liquids have been entirely defined ; but 
physiology, a science of analysis, has, when applied 
to synthesis, been sometimes reduced to guess at 
certain phenomena; and then, when experiments 
directed by genius have occasionally discovered 
secrets hitherto only explained by conjecture, it 
has often been found that the most ingenious 
hypothesis was the farthest from the truth, because 
human invention inclines voluntarily to the subtle, 
while nature always adopts the simple. 

The most important endowments of life are 
included in the nervous #ystem, which embraces 
the brain, the organs of the senses, and the 
organs of volition. ‘The nervous system,” ac- 
cording to Charles Bell, “is therefore that part of 
anatomy in which are to be discovered not only 
the different properties of the living fibre, but 
also¢he relations of the organs with each other.” 
For this reason, the nervous system, during three 
thousand years, has supplied a text for extravagant 
theories, and something still remains to furnish a 
topic for those who are so much disposed to attri- 
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sickness. Hippocrates confounded together the 
nerves, cartilages, and ligaments under the one 
specific term of neura (vevpa). Aristotle placed 
the origin of the nervesin the heart. Herophilus, 
under the first of the Ptolemies, discovered the 
connexion between the nerves and the brain. 
Galen, a sagacious observer, and already a learned 
anatomist, was able to distinguish the nerves from 
the muscular fibres and ligaments; but yielding to 
the popular metaphysical notions, he assigned love . 
to the liver, and placed in the heart the source of 
emotions, courage, and anger. Celsus, in his 
Latin classic, pointed out the distinctions between 
the nervous functions, but rather as a presentiment 
than a conviction. In the sixteenth century, 
Vesalius delivered an opinion which long prevailed ; 
namely, that the vital powers were engendered in 
the brain, and distributed themselves to all the’ 
nerves through the intermediary of the spinal 
marrow. In the last century, Willis classed the 
nerves systematically, and put forth several inge- 
nious conjectures on the endowments and circam- 
volutions of the brain; but, according to him, that 
organ was still the centre of the cerebral faculties 
of Galen, the source of a subtle current distilled 
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and retained his own, which however remained in 
the state of a confused hypothesis. Semmering 
modified the classification of Willis, and made 
excellent remarks, but he said nothing conclusive 
on the action of the ganglions, which Bichat 
seized upon to divide the nerves into two distinct 
systems ; the one, having its centre in the brain, 
and including the nerves intended to receive im- 
pressions, as well‘as those charged with trans- 
mitting the influence of will to the muscular 
development; the other emanating from the 
ganglions, each ganglion being a small brain, the 
source of a particular nervous action. This idea 
Jed to that of the famous division of life into 
animal and organic existence—“a bold and ori- 
ginal notion,” says Charles Bell, “which proclaims 
Bichat a great genius, but anatomically incorrect,”* 
Gall and Spurzheim vainly explored the. brain 
and its appendauts in search of their significant 
protuberances. Cuvier, in fine, as late as 1817, 
ascribed the ebb and flow of perception and 
motién to the flux and reflux of a nervous fluid. 
In the first edition of his Animal Kingdom he 


* Charles Bell did not forget to call attention to the fact that 
Bichat, a true revolutionist in physiology, as his contemporaries of 
the Convention were in politics, had declared that one nerve could 
hot serve for sensation and another for motion. He quoted, in 
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says: “It seems to us that we may account for 
all the phenomena of physical life by the single 
admission of such a fluid as we have just described 
—the nervous fluid.”* Iam therefore justified in 
saying that in the reign of the Emperor Napoleon 
the First, we were still endeavouring to solve 
the problem laid down by Galen, under Marcus 
Aurelius. If there was any truth in these opposite 
doctriness some ingenious, others simple, there was 
also abundance of error in all. Conjectural phy- 
siology never ceased to argue on the nerves, or 
their nature and functions. But neither Harvey, 
nor Haller, nor Scarpa, nor Willis, nor Monro, nor 
Hunter, nor Vicq d’Azyr, nor Scemmering, nor 
Bichat, nor Cuvier, had been able to settle this 
question: “How does it happen that in the mus- 
cular portions of the body, it is at one time motion 
that is abolished, at another sensibility, and occa- 
sionally both together ?” 

One of the most delicate preparations of ana- 
tomy is that which, stripping the body of its 


proof, this sentence from the Anatomie Générale, vol.i. p. 23 :— 
“There is not one set of nervous cords intended for sensation, and 
another for motion; and if the same nerves do not serve both pur- 
poses, the difference lies in the filaments and not in the cords.” 

* The nervous fluid is, like the essence of the brain, an unde- 
finable substance, materially resembling the purest part of the white 
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integuments, exposes and brings under the eye the 
minutest ramifications of the nervous system. 
We can trace from their roots to the organ where 
they end, those delicate cords of which a mem- 
braneous sheath (Veurilema) protecting in the 
passage their softness and tenuity, encloses some- 
times a single filament, and at others two. The 
substance of this network (plexus) being the 
same, it was thence concluded that all the nerves 
had the same properties, and contributed equally 
to the double object of transmitting sensation 
to the brain, and reciprocally will and motion 
to the muscles* Motion and sensibility being 
the two great functions of life, functions also 
perfectly distinct (one being able to operate with- 
out the other), Charles Bell asked himself how 
nature could have made them emanate from 
one common conductor, “Let us examine,” he 
says, “in what direction the nervous influence 
which gives birth to motion, must necessarily he 
transmitted through the entire length of a nerve so 
as to*produce muscular contraction. Since will has 
its origin in the brain, and the force, whatever it 
may be, which acts upon the nerve, must be 
diffused towards the muscle, it is evident that this 


* Cullen picturesquely called the muscles the montna erteo. 
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force will proceed from within to without, or as 
a centrifugal force. But when a sensation takes 
place, since the effect must be produced by the 
impression made on the extremity of the nerve 
expanded under the epidermis, and transmitted by 
the nerve itself to the sensorium, it is also evident 
that this second force is a nervous current which 
proceeds from the circumference to the centre, or, 
a centripetal force. In a word, the force which 
precedes muscular contraction runs along a nerve 
in one direction, and the force which causes sensa- 
tion runs in another. Is it then logical to suppose 
that the two forces cross each other thus ;—that the 
same nerves, or the same portion of the nervous 
centres, exercise two functions at a time?” * 

Some organs appeared to have but one nerve ; 
if this single nerve were cut, the two functions 
would be suppressed. “ But,” still, said Charles 
Bell, ‘are these single nerves really single?” By 
a more careful dissection he ascertained that these 
nerves, in appearance single (the spinal nerves), 
sprang from ‘roots, and were composed of two 
distinct filaments. By isolating one of these fila- 
ments from its anterior root to the organ,-and by 


* Tt is thus that Charles Bell proposed the problem to himself 
as laid down from his notes. in a dissertation which serves as an 
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irritating that root, he saw that the muscle became 
convulsively contracted; he then touched the 
posterior root, and the animal under experiment 
evinced symptoms of acute suffering. This animal 
was a living ass, whose spine had been laid bare. 
To complete the experiment, it was necessary to 
repeat it, to produce again the muscular movement ° 
by irritating the anterior root of the spinal nerves, 
and to cause a painful sensation by irritating the 
posterior root. But the compassion Charles Bell 
felt for his victim arrested him. He contented 
himself for a long time with expressing, under a 
certain degree of hesitation, the opinion, so well 
confirmed since, that there are nerves exclusively 
sensorial, others exclusively motive, and others” 
again mized (all belonging to the spinal marrow); 
that is to say, composed of two distinct filaments, 
the one entirely sensorial; the other entirely 
motive. It was wrong to say that Charles Bell 
stopped there. “Already, however,’ as one of 
his pupils justly remarks,* “in all sound logic the 
progf was complete: the section of a spinal nerve 
had been long known to cause the loss of both 
sensation and motion; and as motion was proved 
by Bell to belong to the anterior root, it followed 
that the posterior must be the nerve of sensation. 
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Bell remagked that this last nerve throughout the 
spine had a ganglion or bulge on its root, and that 
the nerve of motion had not. Looking once more 
‘to his anatomy, he found a nerve of the head which 
arose from two roots, and on one of these there 
was a ganglion, and none on the other. In spite, 
therefore, of the classification of previous ana- 
tomists of this nerve as belonging to the brain, he 
conjectured that it was a spinal nerve fitted to give 
sensation and motion to the various parts of the 
head. In this nerve, the fifth, the two roots, in- 
stead of being bound up into one case or sheath, 
ag are the spinal nerves, run separate, and come 
to the very surface of the face. Bell at once saw 
that everything was under his hand. By and by, 
a puncture, causing less suffering than that occa- 
sioned by the operation for bleeding, enabled him 
to reach these separated roots; and accordingly, 
he had the satisfaction of determining that the 
nerve with the ganglion on it’ was’a nerve of sen- 
sation, and, consequently, that those of the poste- 
rior column of the spine, analogous to it in struc- 
ture, were so in function.” In course of time 
surgical pathology came in support of these in- 
ductions; and in accordance with comparative 
anatomy, enabled Charles Bell to proclaim con- 
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system: 1. That nerves similar in their substance 
and structure, differ in their endowments and 
functions, as they differ in origin. 2 That the 
nerves owe to their roots in the great nervous 
centres (the brain, the cerebellum, the medulla 
oblongata, and the spinal marrow), their respective 
endowments—the one, motion ; the other sensation. 
The independence of organs, of functions, and con- 
sequently, of phenomena, is recognised even in 
those complex portions of the nervous system which 
have, what is called, a crossed effect (effet croisé).* 


%* The oxperiments of M, Flourens establish that the cerebral 
lobes, the double and quadruple pairs of tubercles, and the cere- 
bellum alone, have a crossed effect; that the spinal and oblongated 
marrows alone have a direct effect; and that from the combination 
of these different effects, through the combination of the lesions of 
these different parts, we deduce every possible case of intersec- 
tion and non-intersection, of conjunction and disjunction, in 
paralysis and convulsions. (Zxperimental Researches on the Pro- 
perties and Functions of the Nervous System). M. Flonrens has 
also distinguished with mathematical precision the special fune- 
tions and settled parts of the different divisions of the nervous 
system. He establishes in the cerebcllum the seat of a reflected 
property which consists in arranging the motions «willed by the 
cerebral lobes in which he places the scat of intelligence. Accord- 
ing to him, the nerve only serves for the immediate excitement of 
muscr®r contraction, This distribution of functions ho divides 
into three distinct endowments of the nervous system :—The first, 
that of perception and will, which is intelligence; the second, that 
of. reels and communicating impressions, which is sensibility ; 
the third, that of producing muscular contraction, which ia excita- 
bility. M. Flourens bas newly elucidated this theory in his work 
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But there is nothing in the new experiments of 
Charles Bell, we say, to set aside Bichat’s division 
of the nervous system into two great sections,—the 
one embracing nutritive, the other relative life. 
What these experiments have especially established 
is, the distinct endowments and functions of each 
nerve; and the general arrangement of the whole 
system into two portions,—the one applicable to 
motion, the other to sensibility. 

The study of the system consists in—the defini- 
tion of the especial endowments and functions in 
the nervous filaments, the analysis of sensation and 
will, the determination of the true seat of percep- 
tion in the encephalic centres, and the exact limita- 
tion of the part performed by all the intermediate 
agents in the complicated machinery of the senses. 
From the analyses and indications of Charles Bell, 
confirmed by the successive experiments of those” 
who have continued them, physiology explains to 
us materially the inmost secret of sensitive ljfe. 
It holds the key of all agreeable or painful impres- 
sions, and may be compared to the keys of a piano, 
every chord of which responds to the interrogating 
finger by a fixed vibration. 

We can understand the amount of thew y light 
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pathology (the study of man in sickness); as also, 
indirectly at least, to the examination of the intel- 
lectual faculties } since we have ascertained the vast 
influence exercised upon intelligence by the physical 
sensations, of which the nerves are the agents, 
The materialists can no longer attribute to the 
brain, properly so called, the special elaboration of 
thought ; but its relative importance must always 
be considerable, as being one of the four great 
nervous centres which form the encephalon, the 
general boundary of sensations, and the departing 
point of volitions, whether these latter remain obe- 
dient to the soul, or whether—a deduction which 
would save much argument between physicians and 
metaphysicians—we admit, in co-operation with the 
soul, and directly emanating from the divine breath, 
another essence purely organic ;—the vital prin- 
ciple of Barthez, and more anciently the archeus 
of Van Helmont.* Be this as it may, comparative 
an&tomy, illustrated by Charles Bell’s views, shows 
us in the scale of creation the gradual perfection 
of each being, measured by the perfection of hig 

* We should place this principle at the highest step of tha 
hierarchy established by M. Flourens in the nervous functions, 
each subjected to the other, and all obeying one, that of the brain ; 


~—tho exclusive residence, as he says, of all perceptions, volitions, 
snd intellectual faculties. . 


H 
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nervous system, We must attribute to beings of 
the simplest form, some sort of nervous substance 
in place of visible nerves ; beings of the classimme- 
diately above, possess a ganglion or small nervous 
centre ; which, in the classes still more highly orga- 
nized, becomes more and more complex, and more 
closely resembling the human encephalon, up to 
the highest step of the ladder. Charles Bell 
pointed dut, in the progress of this study, a remark- 
able and poetical change in a particular class of 
insects;—with the development of their wings they 
acquire a nervous system entirely new. 

To give a detailed analysis of all Charles Bell’s 
successive papers on his system, would alone occupy 
a volume. They were translated into French by 
one of the editors of the Revue Britannique.* In 
England, his two brothers-in-law have several 
times given a summary of them: ono of these, 
Mr. Alexander Shaw, in an appendix to the Ana- 
tomy and Philosophy of Expression, repeats how 
Charles Bell gradually arrived at the theory which 
forms the foundation of this work, and so ~sn'to 
the development of his grand idea, He had ob- 


* By Dr. Genét. Should this translation be reprinted, it would 
be necessary to bring it closer to the text, or rather to reconstruct 
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served that besides the two great nervous systems 
of sensation and motion, other nerves gave anima- 
tion to the muscles, and that these latter sprang 
- from a portion of the spinal duct distinct from the 
two furrows whence were detached the sensorial 
and motory nerves. He saw that the greater part 
of these nerves penetrated the muscles which pro- 
duce the mechanism of respiration. Reflecting on 
the object of this function, he soon remarked that 
it was-not only to vivify the blood in the lungs, 
but also to bestow on man the faculty of commu- 
nicating with his fellows, and that of giving vent to 
the thoughts of his understanding and the passions 
of his soul; in a word, that the nerves of respira- 
tion were, and ought to be, the nerves of expression. 
He called the nerves of respiration, superadded 
nerves; and the spinal nerves, the symmetrical 
system ; the last being common to all animals, 
from the leech up to man, to discharge the functions 
which distinguish an animal from a vegetable,— 
that is to say, locomotion, sensation,.and the pre- 
hehston of food ; while the other nerves are only - 
superadded when the organization requires higher 
offices. -Here, again, comparative anatomy reveals 
tous that this nomenclature is strictly in accordance 
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throughout the entire series of animated beings ; 
the sensorial nerves being gradually superadded in 
proportion as the animal ascends the scale of life. 
Wherever the respiratory organs exist, a system of 
nerves, distinct from the spinal cord, is “let in” 
to govern them. Such is the theoretical idea de- 
veloped in this original work (the Philosophy of 
Expression), which offers to the painter and 
sculptor uothing less than a knowledge by which he 
may not only imitate, but comprehend and depict 
correctly, the ever-varying play of human passion. 

In all his works, Charles Bell’s ideas readily 
suggested new ones. To the discovery of the dis- 
tinction of endowments in each class of nerves, has 
he not added the beautiful theory of the “ Nervous 
Circle,” which led Dr. Marshall Hall to his disco- 
very of the reflew or reflective function—the basis 
of a remarkable volume on The Maladies and 
Disorders of the Nervous System? And does not 
the theory of a siath, or musculur sense, to which 
Charles Bell attributes our consciousness of dis- 
tance, form, texture, and of the resistanee” of 
objects, contain, in seed at least, the result of ex- 
periments since made on the principle of the 
moderating powers of motion ?* 
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It is thus that in Charles Bell the artist is 
never separated from the anatomist, nor the ana- 
tomist from the artist; and we may say that when 
he discovered the great law of distinct endow- 
ments in the nervous system, he was guided by 
that worship of the symmetry of form which makes 
-part of the theory of the beautiful as applied 
equally to the works of nature and of art. It was 
his custom to be pre-occupied with his darling 
idea. In his solitary walks, under the inspiration 
of the pure air of the country, he repeated to him- 
self: “ Nature has fixed laws, symmetry presides 
over all her works, in the human body as in vege- 
table, and even in mineral substances. Everything 
is subjected to a uniform order and principle ; 
confusion and irregularity are only apparent; 
where we perceive at first sight nothing but an 
entangled labyrinth,—a closer study, a more 
minute investigation, will sooner or later reveal 
the regular distinctions which others have sought 
for in vain.” Then, calling the pencil to his aid, 
he depicted things as he saw them “in his mind’s 
eye,” as Shakspeare expresses it, and as he himeelf 


motion, or of the pulsations of the arteries—( Experimental 
re RS 5 yes Ripe ai hiot a 
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had conjectured. It was thus that after having 
successively traced on three sheets of paper the 
distribution of the nerves of the fifth pair, and the 
spinal nerves, isolated from those furnished by the 
great sympathetic source, by laying these three 
plans one upon the other, and raising them by 
turns, he at last demonstrated clearly to himself, 
and then to his pupils, the correctness of his views, 
and the true simplicity of the mechanism of the 
respiratory nerves. He demonstrated his system as 
follows :*— a 

“ Soon after I began to teach in the school in 
Windmill-street, I made for the lecture of the 
following day a careful dissection of the nerves 
under the jaw, on the side of the neck and the 
side of the chest. This dissection, as every anato- 
mist knows, presents an extraordinary confusion of 
nerves. That evening I had occasion to go into 
the country, and with my mind still full of the 
subject, I laboured to reconcile this apparent con- 
fusion with the principle which I had laid down, 
by observing the roots of the spinal nerves and tiie 
distribution of the fifth to the head. I began by 


* “Why the nerves were at first divided into regular and 
SN a I a 
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laying down on one sheet of paper the nerves of 
double origin going out directly from their places, 
and distributed equally to the corresponding divi- 
sions, or regions of the body. ‘There appeared not 
the slightest irregularity: each nerve had its 
double root; each had its ganglion on one of its 
roots; each nerve of the spine went out from be- 
tween the vertebre in regular succession, and the 
fifth cerebral nerve supplied the muscles of the 
jaws, the organ of taste, and the surface of the 
head ;—so that the sheet of paper was covered with 
a perfectly symmetrical system of nerves ;— the 
nerves of sensation and motion of the trunk and 
extremities ; and of sensation, taste and mastica- 
tion in the head. 

“T next set myself to design the irregular nerves ; 
and on drawing the portio dura, the glosso-pharyn- 
geal nerve, the par vagum, the spinal accessory, the 
phrenic and the external respiratory, I found that 
Thad removed what produced the seeming intri- 
cacy in the demonstration. And the very natural 
refection and question rose in my mind—In what 
do the roots of those nerves correspond? It was 
impossible to miss this fact, that the chief of these 
irregular nerves came from a distinct column of 
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it was evident that they went to parts already 
furnished: with nerves possessing the properties of . 
sensation. and motion, A system “of nerves of 
great extent, and diverging to all the parts acting 
together in the office of respiration, was then be- 
fore me, less symmetrical than the others, but still 
systematic, A few experiments of my own, joined 
with recorded facts, soon evinced that those more 
irregularly diverging nerves combined the nostril, 
throat, uvula, and velum, the larynx, the dia- 
phragm, and the external muscles of respiration, in 
one simultaneous effort.”* 

Before reading his various papers on the ner- 
vous system to ,the Royal Society of London, 
Charles Bell submitted them to the celebrated. 
Dr. Thomas Young ;+ who, he tells us, lost all 


%* M. Flourens is eager to acknowledge that wo owe the first 
idea of the new experiments in the exposition of excitability and 
sensibility in the nerves to an admirable view by Charles Bell. 
He adds that this view is the fruit of an analysis equally pro- 
found and acute; but he might have said with justice that, 
in repeating Bell’s experiments, he retained the modifications 
suggested by his own notions. The most exclusive partisans of 
Charles Bell cannot, on their side, deny to M. Flourens the com- 
plete development of the experiments of the Scottish physiologist. 
Itis to be regretted that the latter has not always imparted to his 
style that elegant precision which renders the system of M. 
Flourens so clear even to those who have but an imperfect notion 
of human and comparative anatomy, 
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patience on hearing of the respiratory nerves of 
the face. Never having considered respiration as 
other than a chemical process, he exclaimed against 
the absurdity of the idea and expression.* 

Dr. Thomas Young was not the only person who 
shrugged his shoulders, even down to the present 
day, when, after having ridiculed the discovery, 


* “Itmay sound oddly to speak of the respiratory nerves of the 
face, of the neck, and of the shoulder; and it may besnecessary to 
give an illustration of the sense in which the term is intended to 
be employed. When a post-horse has run his stage, and the cir- 
culation is hurried, and the respiration excited, what ie his con- 
dition? Does he breathe with his ribs ouly; with the muscles 
which raise and depress the chest? No, The flanks are in violent 
action; the neck as well as the chest arc in powerful excitement; 
the nostrils as well as the throat keep time with the motion of the 
chest. So, if a man be excited by exercise or passion, or by what- 
ever may accelerate the pulse, the respiratory action is extended 
and increased. Instead of the gentle and scarcely perceptible 
motion of the chest, as in common breathing, the shoulders aro 
raised at each inspiration, the muscles of the throat and neck are 
violently drawn, and the lips and nostrils move in time with the 
generel action. “If he does not breathe through the mouth, the 
nostrils expand and fall, in time with the rising and falling of the 
chest; and that apparatus of cartilages and muscles of the nose 
(which are as curious as the mechanism of the chest, and are for 
expanding these air-tubes,) are as regularly in action as the levator 
aoddepressor muscles of the ribs, 

“Tt is quite obvious that some hundred muscles thus employed 
in breathing, or in the common actions of coughing, sneezing, 
speaking, and singing, cannot be associated in action without corda 
of connexion or affinity, which combine them in the performance 
of these motions, The nerves which serve this purpose, I call 
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some unbelievers pretended that it was already old ; 
while others found it so simple that they candidly 
avowed their astonishment at not having made it 
themselves. Professor Abernethy was one of the 
latter, as he himself admitted in a letter to Charles 
Bell: “I will not delay thanking you for the 
early satisfaction you have given me by the perusal 
of your paper on the respiratory nerves. Having 
read it, 1, said to myself, what stupid chaps we 
have all been not to think of this before.”* 

This was almost the history of Columbus’s egg. 

Charles Bell was very near being really forestalled 
in France by a physiologist who, having received 


% Sir Charles Bell relates the same fact, more in detail, in the 
text of one of the oral lectures reprinted in the form of justifi- 
catory pieces at the end of his papers read before the Royal 
Society of London, and inserted in the series of Philosophical 
Transactions. In the following lecture he expounds his first 
experiments nearly in the same terms as in the Historic Note, 
which M. Flourens believes was only ascribed by Charles Bell to 
-one of his pupils for the convenience of discussion. Charles Bell 
very naturally reprinted this note in his volume, as it is in fact a 
reply to M, Magendie, while serving a double purpose in regard to 

* his own lecture. In the reply, aa in the lecture, he repeata that 
M. Magendie wrongfully claimed the discovery of the fact that the 
retina was insensible to pain,.since this fact had been cited bytim 
in 1814 as one of the proofs that the nerves are endowed with 
distinct properties corresponding to the difference of their degrees ; 
consequently, it becomes impossible to consider the brain as the 
source of one common nervous influence. M. Flourens publishes 
only an extract from the note attributed by Charles Bell to one of 
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from Bichat “the torch of experimental art,” ac- 
cording to the expression of M. Flourens, had com- 
menced by a criticism on Bichat himself, reproach- 
ing him with being misled by the hypotheses of 
his imagination. When this physiologist, M. 
Magendie, “indefatigable in labour, bold in re- 
search, and caring nothing for any sect, either of 
materialism or vitalism,” was compelled to admit 
that Charles Bell had at least the advamtage over 
him of priority in the discovery, he made his reser- 
vations with the tone of a man who, as M. Flourens 
also observes, “having consecrated himself wholly 
to physiology, had seized upon that science as 
private property.” Thus, after having disputed 
the correctness of Charles Bell’s experiments, at 
the risk of contradicting: himself, M. Magendie 
pretended to have completed them, and placed his 
share of the credit under the protection of nation- 
ality. Denying that Charles Bell had foreseen 
the distinct properties of the roots of nerves, under 
the pretext that. this distinction did not emanate 
ffm the experiment cited in support of it, “it is 
therefore in reality my work,” said M. Magendie, . 
“and eught to subsist as one of the columns of 
the monument erected since the commencement 
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tolerably emphatic formula from the same pen 
which, denouncing such words as heart, arteries, 
and veins as too poetical, chose to write simply 
“the central pump, the greater and lesser tubes of 
circulation !” 

I shall probably be set down as an Anglo- 
maniac in physiology, but I leave my opinion under 
the protection of the humanitary sect, although, 
Ihave rot the honour of being one of their 
members. 

, Zhe scholar has a country, but science is a cos- 
mopolite. Its advancement adds to the common 
fund, and benéfits human nature at large, with- 
out national privilege; and nothing can be more 
just, as there is scarcely a discovery in the sciences 
we call inductive, of which it cannot bé said that 
it has not been matured by the successive labours 
of the explorers of all countries, who, collectively 
and individually, from age to age, pursue the same 
object, and transmit the light of observation from 
one to the other. Patents of invention, neverthe- 
less, exist in these sciences, but purely honorer;, 
although the question of priority sometimes excites 
private and even national quarrels, which, happily, 
never proceed so far as a prosecution or a declara- 
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petitors the enclosure of the lists, or between 
states the conquest of an island. It-might per- 
haps be different if we had an English and a 
French astronomy, an English and a French phy- 
siology, as we have English and French astro- 
nomers and physiologists. Up to the present 
day we have disputed the discovery of a star, a 
gland, or a nerve, without the intervention of 
advocates and armies. The new star, gland, or 
nerve has perhaps two names instead of one; but 
the star shines in the heavens for the whole world : 
the gland and the nerve peaceably continue thetr 
functions in the body of the ignorant peasant, as 
in that of the erudite philosopher.* 

Although naturally proud of his discovery and 
jealous of its being attributed to others, Charles 
Bell never attempted to deny what he owed to 
his contemporaries and immediate predecessors, 
going even almost to the length of acknowledging 
that he considered it the revival of an idea of 
John Hunter, his illustrious countryman, in whose 


“> Necessarily, I only mean to.epeak of the principles, and not 
of the instruments of a science, even when these instruments could 
not have been invented except by the application of the principles 
of the soience. Thus, Holland has a right to claim for Hans Lip- 
pershey the invention of the telescope (1608), although Galileo 
produced i in his turn (1609) the instrument that bears | his name, 
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chair he was destined to sit at a later period, in the 
College of Surgeons at London. This is proved 
by a note in his Memoir on the nerves of the 
eye. 

The historical panegyric of F. Magendie, de- 
livered by M. Flourens on the 8th of February, 
1855, at the annual session of the Academy of 
Sciences, is followed by a discussion on the Te 
spective .claims of Bell and Magendie. M. 
Flourens, in a note, quotes, with favourable men- 
tion that does me honour, my first biographical 
sketch of Sir Charles Bell, which had also been 
quoted by M. Magendie himself, although during 
the life of the latter I had avoided the necessary 
detail on the question that chiefly interested him. 
It was no part of mine to renew a controversy in 
which, from want of authority, I might have com- 
promised the rights I attributed to the English 
physiologist. M. Flourens, a competent judge in 
the case, stepped in fortunately to close the 
scientific debate by discussing the relative share of 
each. According to him, the honour of prioritpiz 
the discovery belongs fo Charles Bell, and the 
credit of completion to M. Magendie. To the first, 
the parent idea; to the second, an analysis more 
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covery ;” the one having established before the other, 
the fact of the distinction of respective functions in 
anervous filament in which the nerves of sensation 
and motion are intermingled; and the other, 
having by his multiplied experiments traced:‘the 
two principles to their roots, explaining at the same 
time with more precision the problem of exclusive 
action, combined with the sensibility of borrowing 
or returning what the motor nerve receives from 
its congener. It is after having verified himself 
all the experiments of M. Magendie, that M. 
Flourens pronounces a mature and elaborate 
judgment which must be quoted textually. 
“These experiments prove,” he says, “first, that 
the posterior root of the nerve is exclusively and 
essentially sensitive—I say essentially, for though 
you cut the anterior, the sensibility of the posterior 
is not affected; secondly, that the anterior root 
is essentially motive—essentially, for if you cut 
the posterior root, the anterior still retains its 
power of motion. And, on the contrary, the 
Gniertor root is not essentially sensible, for if 
you cut the posterior, its sensibility ceases, It is, 
therefore, not sensible in itself; it is only so 
through the other, and so exclusively, that if, 
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cut the anterior—of its two ends the one which 
attaches to the posterior alone retains sensibility.” 

What M. Magendie has determined with a pre- 
cision still further verified by M. Flourens, is, that 
the sensibility of the anterior root flows to it from 
the posterior root; and that this return commences. 
at the fixed point where the two distinct nerves, 
those of motion and feeling, unite and intermingle 
their filaments. It is thus that M. Magendie him- 
self defined recurrent sensibility: “If we lay 
bare, with proper precautions, a pair of rachitic 
nerves, we discover that both roots are sensible, 
but from different causes. In the posterior roots, 
the nerve of sensibility is in the centre and ex- 
pands itself to the circumference. In the anterior 
roots, on the contrary, the origin of sensibility is 
in the periphery, and diffuses itself towards the 
centre. For this reason I give to the last the 
name of recurrent sensibility !” 

Thad expressed my regret* that M. Flourens, 
to whom we are indebted for such a brilliant 
parallel of Cuvier and Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, ard 
of Cuvier and Blainville, had not included in the 
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plied to me in the Journal’ des Savants,* by 
again bringing together these two eminent men, 
both so honest under different aspects, and pre- 
senting such a curious contrast in the history of 

> their labours, governed, as each was, by the spirit 
of original geniis. “The one more meditative and 
reflecting, the other a man of action rather than of 
thought ; the one looking upon experiments as a 
subordinate but necessary aid, the other regarding 
ideas as superfluities; the one probably would 
never have tried-experiments had he not previously 
conceived ideas, the other, perhaps, would never 
have conceived ideas had he not begun by multi- 
plying experiments.” 

In the Academy of Medicine, M. Magendie has 
been judged with more severity, in certain respects, 
than in the Academy of Sciences, 

Academical panegyrics seem, for some time, to 
have departed more and more from the tone of 
those sublime fictions of the Christian pulpit 
which are called funeral oration. Whena prince 
ofacience, of philosophy, or of literature dies, the 
orators, officially or academically appointed by the 
Institute to pronounce his eulogium, condemn 
while praising him, with sometimes as much 
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severity towards the lauded and criticised defunct 
as the Egyptian . priests manifested for the 
Pharaoh they dissected and embalmed in the 
pyramid of Cheops, The very successor to the 
chair, the inheritor of the vacated honours, feels 
bound to inflict a few delicate incisions of the 
knife, while he infiltrates the balm into the veins | 
of the dead body. This can scarcely be called a 
forced metaphor when applied to an anatomist 
like M. Magendie, whose scalpel spared neither 
life nor death in man or animal. His colleague 
who pronounced his panegyric in the Academy 
of Medicine, M. Dubois d’Amiens, was more ex- 
plicit than the permanent secretary to the Academy 
of Sciences, in giving judgment on the dispute 
between the French and the Scottish physiologist. 
“People are in the habit,” said M. Magendie, 
“ of associating my name with that of Charles Bell. 
T believe I should gain much more if they were 
kept, distinct.” To this, M. Dubois d’Amiens re- 
plies: “ The distinction is not easily made. The 
discovery, as announced by Charles Bell, in 1831, 
was positive and complete; one last and super- 
abundant demonstration alone was wanting—an 
experiment on a living subject. Now, this, M. 
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ougat to have qualified this conclusion by enume- 

rating the pathological cases through which 

Charles Bell sufficiently demonstrated his dis- 

covery. He seems to say that M. Magendie was 

~ the first to see with the “physical eye” what 

Charles Bell had only seen with the « eyes of his 
mind.” ; 

Charles Bell himself, while defending his right 
of discovery against the pretensions of-M. Ma- 
gendie, thanked him for having spared him the 
final experiments which completed its unanswer- 
able demonstration. He was never one of those 
who at one time disputed the correctness of those 
experiments, and at another triumphed in the 
slight contradictions into which his French rival 
sometimes fell, while himself complicating the 
problem of his researches. He would have 
applauded the equitable division of honour esta- 
blished between M. Magendie and himself by M. 
Flourens—a more just award than that of M. 
Dubois d’Amiens, who reduces Magendie to the 
second rank: “A distrustful and sagacious observer, 
a skilful and unsparing operator, M. Magendie 
applied himself exclusively to the verification and 
establishment of the particular facts enunciated by 
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and demonstration, he has not, it is true, made 
any important discovery in physiology, he has not 
laid down any new law; but he has thrown such 
light. upon facts hitherto placed in obscurity, he 
has given so much. certainty and positive evidence 
to other facts little known or understood, that he 
may justly inscribe his name by the side of those 
of the inventors, and on these grounds we may 
forgive him for having sometimes endeavoured to 
appropriate their reputation.”* More, could not 
be said in England, where the glory of Charles . 
Bell, long under discussion, is at length claimed as 
national property. 

M. Dubois d’Amiens attaches little importance to 
recurrent sensibility ; he sees in it a mere illusion, 
of which nothing more need be said ; and it is for- 
tunate for the physiological credit of M. Ma- 
gendie, that still more recently M. Flourens has 
confirmed by his own experiments the phenomena 
which a minute and delicate analysis can alone 
establish.t ; 


* Panegyric on M. Magendie by M. Dubois d’Amiens. 

+ The experiments of M. Flourens were repeated in conjune- 
tion with M. CG. Bernard; it is therefore difficult to believe, with 
their opponents, that such eminent physiologists could delude 
themselves as to pretended filaments, sensitive and recurrent. 
eI a ee eter olen ‘the entire: 
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Let the case be as it may with regard to this last 
detail, I repeat, with a safe conscience, to Charles 
Bell belongs the original idea, and the system 
also, no matter what additional developments 
“have been made to it while he was alive, or since 
whic death. The physiology of the nervous system 
is his work. « With the natural laws he was-the 
first to reveal, are connected (we should say spon- 
taneously, like the texture of the nerves with’ their 
roots,) all the experiments and discoveries which 
have confirmed and consecrated them beyond the 
reach of future discussion. The greater’ part of 
these experiments were his own, or carried out by 
is pupils under his eyes. If he has not multi- 
plied dissections, like others, has he not supplied 
their place by clinical practice? We ought to 
remember in the fourth edition of his papers 
read to the Royal Society, the list of the patholo- 
gical cases there commented on. Amongst these 
numerous instances, some belong to his personal 
practice, and others are furnished by his profes- 
sional brethren in England, France, and Germany 
—the concurrence of some of the most illustrioug 


Séquard, Dubois-Raymond, Hemholtz, Valentin, and. Killiker 
have multiplied experiments which I can only refer to.—(See a 
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of modern masters proving thus that Charles Bell, 
by their avowal, has modified and reformed surgical 
practice in a host of cases, such as paralysis, convul- 
sions of the face, and affections of the tongue and 
eye. He would have been the first to perform the ~ 
modern operation for strabismus, in 1818, if ke~ 
could have found a squinting monkey, which his 
brother-in-law, Mr. John Shaw, searched for in 
vain; for he never could be induced to make the 
first experiment on a human subject. In default 
of a squinting monkey, he found one on whom he 
tried the séction of the facial nerve. 

“The poor animal,” says M. Dubois d’Amiens,* 
“began to grimace with redoubled energy, but 
entirely on one side of his visage, the other remain- 
ing quite motionless. No one, assuredly, could 
have thought of practising this experiment upon a 
human being, but nature took it upon herself, 
Allwho were admitted to see the monkey operated 
upon by Charles Bell, were struck with the strange 
analogy its physiognomy presented with that of an 
actor then in high repute in London, who could at 
pleasure express every variety of passion on one 


* I might have noticed several analogous cases in the Justifi- 
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side of his face, while the opposite half exhibited 

no emotion whatever. “Charles Bell’s experiment 

supplied him with a clue to the enigma. It was 

found that this comedian, struck by facial hemi- 

~ plegy, in consequence of an accidental injury to the 

—motory nerve, simply availed himself of a natural 
infirmity.” 

Tt is therefore not sufficient to say of Charles 
Bell, that he had an admirable view, or+the view 
of a man of genius, as if he had only one, and 
that adopted at hazard. A similar compliment 
was addressed also to a great poet, Geethe, with 
respect to his system of vegetable morphology, or 
the metamorphosis of plants. But he was not con- 
tent to have it said that he made this discovery 
through a sort of poetic instinct, from his natural 
love of the beauties of form, from imagination 
alone. When he explained it to Schiller, as he 
himself relates, he drew a symbolical plant, to 
make him more readily comprehend the successive 
transformations of the leaf into a stamen, a pistil, 
@ bractea, a petal, a corolla, &c. “ What a beauti- 
fully poetic idea !” exclaimed Schiller. On hearing 
this, Goethe was unable to restrain his vexation, 
and as if to reproach his illustrious rival for having 
conceived such an idea, reminded him that he 
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devoted more time to the study and cultivation of 
botany than of poetry.* It has been said also 
that, in a cemetery in Venice, and while philo- 
sophizing over the head of a corpse, like Hamlet 
with Yorick’s skull in his hand, Goethe conceived ‘ 
the first idea of his osteologic type, a system ada. 
mitted and developed by Professor Owen, who 
reduces the human cranium to a simple expansion 
of the vertebral column. Poets only adopt such 
ideas as these after they have studied comparative 
anatomy, as Goethe did in the Duke of Weimar’s 
cabinet of natural history.t 

Sir Humphrey Davy was unquestionably a man of 
imagination, 2 poet in prose and even in verse ; but 
if he had not been pre-eminently a great chemist, 
would he have advanced the hypothesis that “che- 
mical and electrical attractions were produced by 
the same cause; acting in one case on small par- 
ticles, in another on vast bodies; and that the 
same property, under different modifications, was 
the cause of all the phenomena produced by voltaic 


* Linneus had at least caught a glimpse of the morphologic 
doctrine which owes its development to the professor of Candole. 

+ It was in 1795 that Goethe published his sketch of an intro- 
duction to comparative anatomy, commencing with dstealogy. 
See the works of Spix, Oken, Owen, &c., and the papers of 
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combinations ;’—-an hypothesis which passed from 
a conjectural assertion to the affirmation of a posi- 
tive discovery, and was followed by the decomposi- 
tion of earths and alkalies ?* ; 
The philosopher Reid said, “The man who first 
- discovered that cold freezes water, and that heat 
transforms it into vapour, proceeded on the same 
method and on the same principles by which 
Newton discovered the law of gravitatiofi and the 
properties of light. His Regule Philosophandt 
are maxims of common sense practised in every- 
day life; he who philosophizes upon ‘¢ther rules, 
whether as regards the material system or the 
immortal soul, will fail to reach his end.” 
Charles Bell is neither the author of a single 
discovery, nor the writer of a single book (auctor 
unius libri). 


* “The confirmation of the discoveries of Davy by Faraday is,” 
says Professor Whewell, “analogous to the confirmation of the 
views of Borelli and Hooke upon gravitation, or to that of the 
undulatory theory of Huyghens by Young; so true is it that all . 
great discoveries depend on the combination of exact facts with 
lucid ideas.” “For,” as the same historian of inductive science 
asserts, further on, “ the operations of intelligence, as well as the 
confirmation of the senses, arc necoasary to arrive at all knowledge 
whateve?, and all the great advances of science require from him 
who makes a discovery a special clearness and vivacity of thought.” 
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A German physiologist, Valentin, has given the 
name of Lex Belliana to the principle of the 
distinct functions of the two roots of a nerve, to 
commemorate thus the leading claim of Charles 
Bell as a physiologist. si 

His theory of the laws of the circulation of the. 
blood is not, perhaps, as exclusively his own pro- 
perty, but it was not without foundation that he 
quoted the essay in which he places it on an 
equality with his publication of 1811. To pass over 
this little work in the history of his labours would 
be to becorhe an accomplice of those English and 
German physiologists who have also constructed 
an original system upon the same arguments. 
To deseribe it to others who, without knowing it, 
have adopted and developed the same idea, is to 
add fresh authority to their deductions. The Essay 
on the Forces which circulate the Blood, published 
in 1819, is dedicated to Mr. John Abernethy ; and 
in the dedication Charles Bell does not conceal 
that he agrees with the doctrines of that professor, 
in opposition to those of his colleague Lawrence; 
who, in his Physiology, had become the inter- 
preter of the French philosophers of the school of 
Helvetius. As materialism was making daily pro- 
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that, even in the investigation of physical man, we 
might find conclusive demonstration of the existence 
of an immortal soul: “A man endowed with this 
modesty, the stamp of true science, may feel him- 
“self overpowered before the immense horizon of 
, the aspects of nature. The wonderful revolutions 
studied by the geologist, and the incomprehensible 
grandeur of the celestial bodies moving through 
infinite space, force upon him a humiliating reflec- 
tion on his own littleness, For him, the earth and 
its inhabitants are nothing more, as Bacon says, 
than an ant-hill, where some ants carr} a grain of 
corn, some their eggs, and others nothing, passing 
and repassing on a heap of dust. He hesitates to 
believe himself the special object of Divine care ; 
but when he examines minutely the structure of 
his own body, he learns to look upon space and 
magnitude as nothing in the eyes of a Creator, and 
acknowledges that the living being he was on the 
point of despising, in comparison with the vast 
scheme of the universe, exists by the act of a 
power not less wonderful than that which governs 
the celestial bodies. He finds again in his physical 
composition, in this microcosm of the human 
body, a circle of motion as surprising as that in the 
planetary system ; for there is not a globule in the 
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circulation of the blood'which is not regulated by 
a law of attraction as marvellous as that which 
confines the stars within their orbit.” 

This law of attraction in fluent molecules is 
explained by Charles Bell in the first part of his 
treatise ;~—the theory of all the movements of the 
blood, the graduated measurement of their ultimate 
speed and slowness, and the relation of solids and 
liquids ; but always requiring the complete subor- 
dination of every physical and chemical pheno- 
menon in circulation, to a vital principle ; an influ- 
ence too much forgotten by those physiologists 
who, reversing the Scotch proverb, “Blood is not 
water,” refuse to see ‘anything more in the me- 
chanism of circulation than a hydraulic macbine, 
which brings or returns, propels or drives back, 
elevates or depresses the stream of a fountain, 
scarcely taking into account the cgagulation and 
other transformations undergone by this liquid, 
which possesses its own vital attraction, inde- 
pendently of the propulsion it receives from the 
heart and the arterial or veiny canals. / : 

The second part analyses the forces of this pro- 
pulsion of the -heart and arteries—a double and 
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* the blood in its assigned track. The mechanical 
part belonging to the heart is perfectly circum- 
scribed. Charles Bell refutes those who attribute 
to it the entire force of propulsion, by. citing cases 

~in which circulation has been only moderately ex- 

_. pressed in consequence of ossification, or the adhe- 

gence of a tumour which entirely enveloped the 

heart and paralysed its proper motion. The ac- 
tion of the arteries is doubled in the organs at the 
greatest distance from the heart, and which from 
that cause derive additional support to their confor- 
mation, often forcibly bentdown. In no case are they 

“large or small tubes, more or less elastic,” as M. 

Magendie persuaded himself, but organs endowed 

with the powers of elasticity and contraction; in 

short, with the properties of life. 

“The arterial tree,” says Charles Bell, “ offers 
the most simple explanation of the forces which 
make the blood circulate. We see these branches 
of different lengths and curves, which consequently 
teceive the flow from the heart with different de- 
grees of strength. But this inequality is corrected 
by the inherent power of these branches, for pos- 
sessing a special action according to their length, 
they equalize circulation by giving to every part of 
the body. whether near to or distant from the 
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heart, its proportionate force of circulation. If the 
part to be supplted with blood is close to the heart, 
the impulsion of the heart increases; if removed 
from it, the impulse is conveyed by arterial con- 
traction.” ‘ 
In the third part of this essay, Charles Bell 
examines the immediate consequences of exercise’ 
upon circulation, the special use of the valves of 
the veing, the action of the muscles, the double 
duties of the respiratory apparatus ; and concludes 
his analysis of all the forces co-operating in circu- 
lation, by defining more explicitly the function of 
the heart, which he confines, we say, to that of 
being pre-eminently the regulating organ in the 
division of the sanguinary fluid. “In fact,” he 
resumes, “ when we remember that the blood of 
certain creatures circulates without the heart; 
when we see acephal born without that organ, 
and yet nourished with blood; when we behold 
the aortic system of fishes almost entirely with- 
drawn from the influence of the heart; when we 
find that the heart of every animal is placed in 
juxtaposition and in exact sympathy with the 
lungs, it is impossible not to admit that the arteries 
contain the principal force which makes the blood 
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heart is rather the regulator than the primary and 
. efficient cause of circulation.” 

In his study of the system of circulation, as in 
that of the nerves, Charles Bell was necessarily 
~compelled to make more than one experiment in 
comparative anatomy ; but he abstained as much 
Fas possible from torturing animals, which he consi- 
dered, in most cases, a useless act of cruelty, less 
certain in result than was commonly supppsed, and 
less profitable than an attentive study of patholo- 
gical phenomena; because vivisection not only 
alters the substance of the mutilated organs, but 
disturbs, more or less profoundly, the natural con- 
dition of life, and excites, through pain, irregular 
motions differing from those expected or previously 
observed, &c. He admits that such is not the 
opinion of some of the best and most virtuous men 
he has ever known, but that for his own part he 
never could convince himself either by the experi- 
ments he witnessed, or by any of those related to 

him. : 
« Will M. Flourens permit us to observe, with re- 
ference to this declaration, that he seems to have 
gone a little too far in a note in which he isolates 
another phrase of Sir Charles Bell :—“ Eaperi- 
ments have never led to discoveries?” M. Flourens 
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‘attributes to him a decided prejudice against 
experimental art. Charles Bell had no absolute 
objection to experiments upon living animals; but, 
according to his idea, they were insufficient without 
the concurrence of anatomy and human patho-_ 
logy.* 

Charles Bell was not satisfied, like Magendie, 
with simply endowing the arteries with elasticity, 
The musgular force appeared to him distinct from 
the elastic force, because it possessed a vital pro- 
perty of motion, The muscular fibre, he said, 
ceases to be either irritable or contractile when 
life stops, whilst elasticity remains in the dead 
fibre. He quoted the elasticity of a harp-string : 
“Suppose this string extended so as to vibrate 
in a fixed time—to re-echo a true note, If you 
strike it violently it loses tone, or becomes relaxed 
and incapable of vibration. This does not occur 
in the living fibre, for that contains within itself a 
restringent property. It is its own tuner; it re- 
covers its elastic power spontaneously ; internal 
life repairs the excess of its effort and exercise, 
Take, again, a steel spring, highly tempered, which 


* Such is the opinion expressed by M. Brown-Séquard, in a 
course of lectures on the Physiology and Pathology of the Nervous 
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rebounds and vibrates throughout its whole extent, 
Tt will not resist a certain degree of straining any 
more than the string of the harp, and to restore its 
lost elasticity you must re-temper it and heat it 
-again up to 500 degrees of Fahrenheit, Life alone 
can give new tension to the {bre which has ceased 
~ to be elastic; but the mechanism of life requires 
to bé kept up by constant exercise. If by some 
accident a member is condemned to inaction, the 
muscular force rapidly declines, it loses its spring 
and elastic resistance ; bones, tendons, and ‘liga- 
ments decline with it.* : 
Although Charles Bell linked his Lesay on Cir- 
culation to a physiologico-philosophic quarrel, 
which violently agitated the College of Surgeons 
in. London, and even reached Parliament, he re- 
mained almost without notice amongst the obscu- 
test champions of the fight, and at the end of 
forty years his pamphlet is still in its first edition, 
His hour had not yet arrived, and he was com: 
pelled to content himself with disseminating hig 
idea upon the arterial, as well as that upon the 
nervous system, amongst his private pupils. 
But whatever degree of enthusiasm he felt when 


* This subject is m@rely alluded to in the Essay on Cireula- 
tion, Sir Charles Bell refers the reader to his Hssay on Animal 
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a sudden inspiration seized him, or experiment 
confirmed his deductions, he sometimes lost all 
traces of it, and his friends or pupils more than 
once, by their notes, restored to him ideas and 
discoveries which he would otherwise have inevie 
tably lost. This defegt of memory never led him, 
to appropriate the ideas and discoveries of others, 
a practice which would have obtained no pardon, 
however* prodigal he had been of his own, and 
despite the candour with which he shared reputa- 
tion with those who seconded him in his experi- 
ments, or assumed them as a basis for further 
advances. Thus, he had no thought of claiming 
the idea of the “reflex function” of the spinal 
marrow, discovered by Dr. Marshall Hall, while 
pursuing his researches on the nervous circle, 
and which furnished the text of one of the papers 
he read to the Royal Society. Naturally, too, he 
might have borrowed from his own early works, 
comparatively obscure and unnoticed as they were, 
without taking care on all occasions to signify to 
the reader that he had done so, and without tHe 
risk of being accused of repetition. Certain para- 
graphs from another treatise, almost as little 
known in France as the Essay onthe Forces which 
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Judging by the number of editions, none of 
Charles Bell’s works were as popular as his Treatise 
on the Hand, which in the biography of his 
labours is what the Researches on Life and 
Weath are in that of Bichat. Neither of these 

hysiologists may fear-the juxtaposition of their 
names; but Charles Bell here reminds us of 
Haller rather than Bichat, by a more extensive 
application of comparative anatomy to physiology. 
Bichat contented himself with a few experiments 
on-the animals approaching the nearest to man, 
while Charles Bell analysed comparatively even to 
the osteology of the antediluvian creation, faithful 
to the theory of final causes laid down. by Cuvier, 
and explaining it, like him, by the law of organic 
correlation and the conditions of existence which 
have preserved the immutability of species through 
the successive revolutions of the globe. But it is 
in this work pre-eminently that Charles Bell, as a 
spiritualistic physiologist, proclaims in every page 
the pre-existence of a universal plan realized by 
creation, and the work of a supreme intelligence, 
All is rendered subordinate to this sort of pro- 
gramme, as the programme itself is drawn up in 
accordance with the origin of the book. 

Francis Henry, Earl of Bridgewater, by his will. 
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dated the 25th of February, 1825, left the sum 
of eight thousand pounds sterling to be given to 
the author of a work On the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God as manifested in the 
Creation. The testamentary executors of the 
Earl, believing themselves authorized to interpret, 
his intentions, preferred calling.for eight different 
treatises from the same number of writers, selected 
from arhongst the theologians, members of the 
Universities, physicians, geologists, naturalists, 
chemists, &c., who would each, as a matter of 
course, consider the subject from the point of 
view of their particular studies, Charles Bell had 
already written, in association with Lord Brougham, 
a commentary on the Natural Theology of the 
Rev. Dr. Paley, and an Essay on Animal 
Mechanics. From 1818, he had amongst the 
auditors to his lectures on anatomy and physiology, 
the Rev. Mr. Rennell, who had been much edified 
by his doctrines, and had sometimes quoted him in 
his own writings, in his official duties at Cambridge 
as Christian Advocate.* Bell was therefore at onc8 
included in the list of eight, admitted to a par- 
ticipation in the legacy, and his Treatise on the 


# This functionary of the University is especially charged with 
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Hand fully justified the election ; a double tribute 
to his claims as a physiologist and his religious 
principles. 

Charles Bell commences by placing himself 
within the vast horizon of comparative anatomy, 
and to demonstrate the perfection of structure in 
a single organ, he studies all the varied beings 
endowed with an equivalent, modified according 
to the conditions of their existence, the neces: 
sities of their nature, the medium within which 
they live, &c. &.; the same systems being recog-- 
nisable in each, the same creative power having 
presided over the successive revolutions of the 
globe they inhabit, as over the forms and adapta- 
tions of living and organized matter. The con- 
templation of the human body in its different 
relations leads him to say that, as the magnitude 
of the earth determines the strength of our Bones 
and the power of our muscles, so must the depth 
of the atmosphere determine the condition of our 
fluids and the mixture of the blood-vessels.’ “ The 
tommon act of breathing, the transpiration from the 
surfaces, must bear relation to the weight, moisture, 
and temperature of the medium which surrounds us. 
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external influences; and not the frame of the . 
body only, but also the vital endowments and the 
properties of the organs of sense. It were a per- 
verseness to say that the outward senses, the 
organization, and the vital properties could arise 
from the influence of the surrounding elements, or 
out of matter spontaneously. They are crehted in 
accordance with the condition of the globe, and 
are systematic parts of a great whole.” 

Charles Bell is not less ingenious in the analysis of 
details than exalted in his general views. A minute 
anatomist, and an original. physiologist, examining 
all the laws of mechanics, explaining all the pheno- 
mena of life and motion, he investigates their con- 
curring forces, without ever forgetting the first 
great cause of all things, and the final destiny of 
the favourite of creation. While comparing the 
structure, the organs, and vital-endowments of 
man and animals, while establishing the nume- 
rous relations of living beings, he maintains 
amongst them the essential line of demarcation, 
which shows us “man alone capable of reason; 
affection, gratitude, and religion, sensible to the 
progress of time, conscious of the decay.of his 
strength and faculties, of the loss of friends, and 
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It is chiefly in the tenth chapter, where he re- 
capitulates what he has said before, that Charles 
Bell demonstrates to us, that whatever may be the 
mechanical perfection of the hand to execute all 
that intelligence suggests, it is not in the possession 
of this supple instrament that the superiority of 

“man is comprised. This was the opinion of Anax- 
agoras, but Charles Bell opposes to him the more 
philosophic definition of Galen, who says, on the 
coatrary, that God has given man his hands as 
the attrivute of a creature endowed with faculties 
which teach him how to use them: “Non enim 
manus ipse homines artes docuerunt, sed ratio. 
Manus autem ips sunt artium organa, sicut lyra 


musici et forceps fabri.”* 

As the author of the Anatomy for the Use of 
Painters, Charles Bell does not forget to speak 
of the hand as one of the instruments of expression, 
by quoting some of the great artists who have 
most faithfully interpreted this mute language. 
“Who, for example, has not been sensible to the 

- expression of reverence in the hands of the Mag- 
dalens, by Guido; of those in the Cartoons of 


* IL is his reason, and not his hands, that have taught the arts 
+o man. The hands are the organs of the arts, aa the lyre is of 
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Raphael ; or the significant force of those in the 
Last Supper, by Da Vinci? In these great works 
may be seen all that Quintilian says the hand is 
capable of expressing.” “For the other parts of 
the body assist the speaker, but these, I may 
say, speak themselves. By them we ask, we Pro- | 
mise, we invoke, we dismiss, we threaten, we entreat, 
we deprecate, we signify fear, joy, grief, our doubts, 

, our assent, our penitence; we show moderation, 
profusion ; we mark number and time.”* 

In the Treatise on the Hand, Charles Bell 
develops the subject of one of his preceding papers, 
his theory of the muscles, of which he makes a 
sixth sense, distinct from touch; for this external 
sense, more perfect and more extensive in man 
than in animals, always active and voluntary, is 
but an auxiliary to that instinctive consciousness 
with which the muscles seem to be endowed, and 
which might he ascribed to a special action of. the 
nerves. “Between the brain and the muscles 
there is a. circle of nerves; one nerve conveys 
the’ influence from the brain to the muscles, - 

* Nam cetera partes loquentem adjuvant, hee, prope est, ut 
dicam, ips loquuntur. His poscimus, pollicemur, vocamus, dimit- 


timus, minamur, supplicamur, abominamur, timemus ; gaudium, 
tristitiam, dubitationem, confessionem, penitentiam, modum. co- 
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another gives the sense of the condition of the 
muacles to the brain. If the circle be broken by - 
the division of the motor nerve, motion ceases; if 
it be broken by the division of the other nerve, 
there is no longer a sense of the condition of the 
tmauscle, and therefore no regulation of its activity.” 
Th a note, Charles Bell declares that he cannot 
admit the hypothesis of a circulating fluid which 
proceeds from the brain under the sleath or 
heurilema, because if you touch the extremity of a 
motor nerve, separated from the brain for several 
days, the muscle is excited as when the negve was 
just divided. The property, however it may be 
defined, is therefore in the nerve. As to the in- 
_ Stinctive consciousuess of the condition of the 
muscles, he thinks it may be affirmed from the 
effects of excessive exercise or lassitude. “We 
- can judge the weight of a body by the hand. 
What is this, if not-a measurement of muscular 
force? We are sensible to the smallest modifica- 
tions of the exercise of the muscles, and this 
supplies a means of knowing the position of the 
body and members when we. have no otler. ‘If 
’ the rope;dancer measures his steps by the eye, on 
the other hand, the blind man can balance -his 
body without the sense of sight. In standing, 
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that we do not know how we stand. But if we 
attempt to walk upon a narrow ledge, or rest in a 
situation where we are in danger of falling, or 
balance on one foot, we become subject to the ap- 
Prehension of a child when the nurse, placing it on 
the floor for the first time, signs to it to come 
towards her. The consciousness of this muscular 
endowment survives even the amputation of a limb, 
in which the person still feels pain, cold, heat, &¢.” 

Sir Charles Bell has, therefore, completely de- 
fined the functions and phenomena of the 
muscular sense, He has even devoted a para- 
graph to the pleasures derived from it, But he 
has not determined its seat, the special organ from 
whence it emanates. The experiments of M. 
Flourens appear calculated to complete the defini- 
tion by localizing this sixth sense, if it be a sense, 
or this instinct, if it be only an instinct, in the 
cerebellum, which he calls the co-ordinate organ of 
motion.* The lesions of the cerebellum disturb 


* The difficulty lay in attributing a special organ to this sixth 
sense, which is extended, like touch, over almost every part, 
Haller, and before him Glisson, had endowed the organized fibrin, 
the element of the muscle, with @ property called successively 
irritability and contractility, quite distinct from the property of 
feeling, restricted to the nerve. M. Flourens is the first who has 
localized the function which presides at the concordance of our 
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’ the harmony of motion; its excision and entire 
ablation destroy all equilibrium; the animal 
staggers as if it were drunk; he retreats when 
trying to advance; he falls while endeavouring to 
preserve his balance, either in walking or in stand? © 
ing still. The function of the cerebellum is dey, 
monstrated as regards animals, But man has not 
beén subjected to these experiments like rabbits 
and pigeons. Pathology alone could not tell us _ 
whether there is a perfect identity here between 
the human and animal creation. The congenita! 
absence of the cerebellum has been quoted in the 
history of rare cases. The individuals who were 
deprived of it seemed able to supply, by some un- 
usual organ, its share of action, whether in the 
co-ordination of movement, or in the instinct of 
the reproductive function, of which, according to 
Gall and ‘the phrenologists, it is the exciting 
organ. 

‘The muscular sense is disputed by several 
physiologists in England as well as in France, 
under the pretext that they are the nerves of 
common sensation which fill the functions of this 
assumed sixth sense. 4 

Charles Bell could not acknowledge common 
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the first excitant is not able to produce the same 
sensation in all the organs, or in all parts’ of 
the same organ. Every organ, according to him, 
receives a special sensibility from its nerves appro- 
priated to a particular sense, and to distinct func- 
tions ; but whatever may be the delicacy of the 
‘issue, it remains relatively insensible to certain 
impressions; thus, the nerve of touch, which, in 
the skin, alone gives the sense of contatt, is in- 
sensible to light or sound, as the retina is in- 
sensible to touch. “The pain experienced in the 
eye from the irritation of dust depends on a distinct 
nerve from that which bestows vision. When the 
surgeon performs the operation of couching for 
- cataract, and the point of the needle passes through 
the outer coat of the eye, it gives the sensation of 
pricking, which is an exercise of the nerve of 
touch ; but when the needle passes through the 
retina, which is the expanded nerve of vision, and 
forms the internal coating of the eye, it gives the 
idea of a spark of fire.”* : 
In one of his poetical lamentations on his blind- . 
ness, Milton regrets that the precious sense of 
sight was confined to so small an organ as the eye, 
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‘and he asks why God had not expanded it like 
that of touch over the whole surface of the body, 
“ As fecling through all part diffused.”* 

A common, uniform sensibility would expose our 
organs too cruelly ; their distinct sensibility assists 
preservation, The exquisite tenderness of the reting, 5 
expanded over the skin would amount to positive 
torture : the comparative insensibility of the skin 
transferred to the eye would expose it to frequent 
contacts which would speedily destroy the sensi- 
bility suitable to vision, 

Taking living existence in the mass, throughout 
the vast horizon of comparative anatomy, “joining 
to observation and experience the not less delicate 
and productive art of consistent comparisons, 
guided by a philosophic spirit springing from, and 
even superior to, science itself, the author of the 
Treatise on the Hand-has laid down all the great . 
questions of life, studied not only in each particular 
being, but considered as a constitutive element,” 

I have borrowed M. Flourens’s wide definition of 
. the physician-physiologist to apply it to Charles 
Bell. To justify this application I shall add that, 


* “That she might look at will through every pore,” Milton 
adds, who puts this apostrophe in the mouth of Sampson when a 
prisoner to the Philistines (Sampson Agonistes). 
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in this same work, the title of which seems to 
promise so little, Sir Charles Bell, by enlarging his 
subject and by considering man as an epitome of 
the universe, has “ventured to unravel and follow 
those profound ties which unite the history of 
life to the history of the globe ; he sees both de- 
velop themselves by a common evélution; this 
concerted progress reveals to him unity of design, 
and to apply an eloquent saying of the’ Roman 
orator, he almost grasps the great power which 
rules and arranges all: Ipswmque cuncta mode- 
rantem et regentem pene prehenderet.” 

To demonstrate the perfect structure of a single 
organ, Bell studies it comparatively in every being 
endowed with it, modified according to the condi- 
tions of their existence, the wants of their nature, 
the medium in which they move; and he finds 
the same system repeated in each, the same 
creative power presiding from the beginning over 
the successive revolutions of the earth, and the 
forms and adaptations of living and organized 
matter. The contemplation of the human body in 
its varied relations leads him to say that the mag- 
nitude of the earth determines the strength of our 
bones and the power of our muscles,.as the depth 
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fluids and the resistance of the blood-vessels, 
“The common act of breathing, the respiration 
from the surfaces, must bear relation to the weight, 
moisture, and ¢emperature of the medium which 
surrounds us. Our body is formed in exaet 
correspondence with all these external influences ; 
and not only the frame of the body, but also the 
vital properties of the organs of sense. It were a 
perverseness to say that the. outward senses, the 
organization, and the vital properties could arise 
from the influence of the surrounding elements, or 
out of matter spontaneously. They are created in 
accordance with the condition of the globe, and as 
systematic parts of a great whole.” 

In accordance with the theory of final causes, es- 
tablished by Cuvier, and explaining it, like him, by 
the law of-organic correlutions, or the conditions 
of existence which have maintained the immuta- 
bility of species throughout the successive revolu- 
tions of the globe, Charles Bell, a religious 
physiologist, paraphrases an idea previously an- 
nounced in his preface to the essay on the Vital 
Forces of Cireulution, fa thus proclaims the 
pre-existence of a universal plan, realized by 
creation—the work of a supreme intelligence. 
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the celestial bodies in the realms of space, and re- 
strains them within their orbits, is not. more won- 
derful than that which suspends a globule of blood 
in the mass of our fluids, where, owing to which, the 
same globule submits in turn to the power of attrac- 
tion and absorption; neither is this law more 
admirable than that which introduces a, molecule 
into the composition of the body, makes it traverse 
a circle of revolutions, and transforms it by assimi- 
lation alternately into solid parts and liquids, to be 
expelled again under the influence ‘of the vital 
forces,”* 

The Psalmist has said, “Who is like unto the 
Lord our God who dwelleth on high, who hum- 
bleth himself to behold the things that are in 

. heaven, and in the earth?” These verses of the 
113th Psalm might serve for a motto to Charles 


* “Tn all the changes the globe has undergone,” he says again, 
“we see a relation established between the animal created and the 
elements by which itie surrounded. It would be idle to suppose 
that chance has any hand in this. Where the structure and func 
tions of the animal have been formed to correspond with the con- 
ditions of the elements, where the elements have been modified to 

" supply the wants of the auimal, gnd if the most careful investiga- 
tion leads us to this conclusion when we contemplate all the 
degrees of animal life, why should we not admit a similar influ: 
ence in the great work of creation? We cannot resist the mul.” 
tiplied proofs of a commencement, a persistent design, or a first 
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Bell’s chapter which reminds me of them, as they 
have been selected for the text of the third of the 
astronomie sermons of his fellow countryman, 
Chalmers, in which the great orator of the Presby- 
terian pulpit refutes those sceptics who assert that 
God would degrade himself if he bestowed a 
thought on the minor details of creation. “ The 
telescope,” says Chalmers, “by surmounting the 
distancecand obscurity which separate us from the 
higher spheres, has furnished the argument I 
oppose. But almost at the epoch of its invention, 
another instrument was contrived which opened 
to us a spectacle not less wonderful, and rewarded 
man’s curiosity by a discovery upon which I found 
my refutation. That instrument was the micro- 
scope. The first reveals to me a system in every 
star; the other a world in every atom. The first 
teaches me that this vast globe which bears the 
weight of its people and its kingdoms, is but a 
grain of sand in the regions of immensity. The 
second, that the smallest grain of sand may enclose 
within its bosom the tribes and families of an 
active population. One tells me the insignificance 
of the world in which I walk ; the other raises up 
that world from its insignificance, by telling me 
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every garden, in the waters of every brook, there 
are worlds full of life and as numerous as those 
which illumine the firmament. The telescope has 
made me comprehend that beyond and above all 
that is visible to man, may be found vast fields 
of creation, extending themselves to infinite dis- 
tances, and carrying the imprint of the hand of 
the Most High even to the utmost limits of the 
universe. The microscope replies to me that not 
only in the atom to which, by its aid, the eye of 
.man can penetrate, Iam able to explore a whole 
creation of invisible beings, but also that wherever 
the curtain may be raised from before my senses I 
might discover as many marvels as are revealed to 
us by astronomy ;—a universe which eludes the 
power of the microscope itself, but wherein the 
Supreme Creator finds a sufficient place to exercise 
his attributes, to combine a new mechanism for 
new spheres, and to fill them with evidences of 
his glory.” 

The Treatise on the Hand having appeared at 
an epoch when Charles Bell had at last conquered 
his rank amongst his brother professors, and won, 
even as an author, a certain degree of popularity, 
we have not been able to mention this work 
immediately after his papers on the nervong 
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system, without inverting the dates of, our Dio- 
graphy. F 
‘We now retrace our steps, and find him again 
in 1822, when having scarcely had time to enjoy 
the encouragement so long expected, and the 
testimonies of public attention so long withheld, 
this genius, at the same time practical and ine 
ventive, was compelled to defend its tardily won 
renown‘against the attacks of envy and plagiarism, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


* 


\ setrospective page—Captain H. Kater—Plagiat— Messrs, 
Brown-Séquard and Alexander Walker—Disgusts and conso- 
lations—Sir Humphrey Davy, Sir F. Chantrey, John Wilson, 
and fishing—Sir Charles Bell's dog, Sir Astley Cooper’a dog, 
and M. Magendie’s dog—The mineralogist HaiiyThe phy- 
siologist in the fiells—Tho pupils of Sir Charles Bell and his 

. eolleagues on the same bench—Animal mechanism—Dorelli 
and Bernouilli—Note on resurrection — Emoluments of a 
surgeon in London and Paris—The Guelphic order of knight. 
hool—The boy on cratches—Return to Edinburgh — John 
Bell in Italy—Change of houses—Auld Reekie and the New 
Town—Letters to Richardson and Fergusson—Lost illusions— 
Medical teaching in the three kingdoms—Bill for medical 

+ reform—Fit of misanthropy—Travela on the Continent—Sir 
Charles Bell in Paris—Messrs. Roux, Dupuytren, &e—A 
breakfast to Sir Astley Cooper—Interview of the Author with 
Sir Charles Bell—Memoirs of Bourrienne~-Nervous habit of 
Napoleon the First--Pilgrimage of a physiological artist in 
Italy—The beards of the pioneers and saints—Italian ex- 
pression—-Catholicism and the arts—The statues of Michael 
Angelo,—Moses,—The Dying Gladiator,—The Laocoon— 
Raphael and Domenichino—M. Ingres—Roman beauties 
Simart and the Venus of the Capitol—Return to Scotland— 
Sir Isaac Newton and Sir Charles Bell—Last hours of Sir 
Charles Bell and Charles the Fifth—Moral of Sir Charles 
Bell's life. > 


Dunind a part of the year 1822, Charles Bell’s 
journal shows him to us still rejoicing in his suc- 
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society, and receiving the compliments of some 
liberal-minded brethren, such as Sir Astley Cooper, 
Abernethy, &c. 
« January 31, 1822—Last week I went to Sir . 
_ Humphrey Davy’s, and there I found my Paper 
had done me as much good as if I had bought a 
new blue coat and figured French silk waistcoat. 
Lynn was with me, and showed his good-nature 
by the pleasure that the civil things that were said 
to me gave him. In short, one gentleman—-not, 
the least important in that fraternity — Kater, 
called it the first discovery of the age.”* 

Scientific France was not the last to pay honour 
to Charles Bell. M. Magendie himself forwarded 
his congratulations, and invited him to send the 
Institute a summary of the same papers read by 
him to the Royal Society of London. But Sir 
Charles Bell, sensible to this compliment, preferred 
responding to it by new labours. 

« June 10, 1822.—My discoveries have made 
more impression in France than here, and I have 
received a second message from Magendie, saying, 

* Captain Henry Kater, of the Royal Society, particularly 
known to the members of our Board of Longitude by liis experi- 


ments to determine the length of the pendulum. Sce his papers 
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that if I would send him any short account, I 
should have the prize-medal. This is a ridiculous 
thing for an old fellow; but I mean it to recoil on 
them here, and therefore I design not to put them 
off with a repetition of the old papers, but some- 
thing better calculated for the meridian of Paris, 
and to show new facts by a suite of novel experi- 
ments, If I was not poor, and had no plagues, 
how happy I could make myself.” 
His plagues! If he had resembled his brother 
John, these plagues would have formed part of his 
enjoyments ; for John, whenever he saw the first 
symptoms of a debate spring forth, used to congra~ 
tulate himself—* This,” said he, “is the best mode 
- of making my opinions known. Without some stir 


> 


and controversy they would never gain ground.” 
But the discussion in Charles’s case soon assumed 
the form of a quarrel. Falsehood became mixed 
up with it, and he lacked the ardour of John in a 
personal polemic, the pugnacious temperament 
which delights in opposition, and finds a new sti- 
imulus even in the coarse attacks of its adversary. 
Charles Bell’s idea of the scholar, the professor, 
and the physician, was drawn from another model. 
He set much value on his dignity ; a wished to 
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by others. His susceptibility was no sickly vanity, 
but an honourable jealousy of his personal credit. 
The complaint uttered through his mouth or pen 
had nothing of bitterness in it. He even tempered 
his indignation against falsehood. After seeing 
himself alternately discouraged by indifference, ex, 
posed, when successful, to a systematic opposition, 
and finally attacked on the originality of his ideas, 
which sdéme ascribed to the ancients, and others 
confiscated to the advantage of certain modern 
competitors, whether accomplices or not of this 
plagiarism, he simply remarked, in the preface to 
his work on the Nervous System in 1830, as 
follows :— 

“Whatever may be thought of the arguments 
adopted in this volume, the facts admit of no con- 
tradiction ; and it may hereafter be a question of 
curiosity to know how they were received at first. 
The pleasure I enjoyed in my researches was great ; 
the reception given to them by science has been 
contrary to what I expected. The first announce- 
ment of my work obtained not a single word of 
encouragement from the faculty ; sometitne later, 
when the publication of my papers by the: Royal 
Society rendered it impossible to pass them by 
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to the advantage of those who contradicted 
my discoveries, or pretended to have forestalled 
them. For myself this signifies little, but I confess 
my regret that the young students who have so 

. favourably and zealously assisted me in these re- 
searches should have been deceived in their hope 
of giving satisfaction to the profession. The 
pleasure arising from the study of natural scierce, 
and the society of true scholars, must, I fear, con- 
sole them as their only reward.”* 

He said again, in a note in the Treatise on the 
Hand, “ My first experiments on the nervous sys- 
tem date back for-twenty-three years, They have 
been attributed to foreign physiologists. Ignorance 
of what has bepn done in England may be excused 
on the part of a stranger who puts forward such 
claims, but authors of our own country, who ought 
to be better informed, are unpardonable for sup- 
porting unfounded assertions.”+ ; 

Up to that period, Charles Bell had preserved a 

* This passage is omitted in the third edition. Sir Charles 


Bell generally revised the prefaces and introductions to’ each 
edition of his works, 

t+ With reference to Bell’s lectures on the Nervous System, alluded 
to in the preceding paragraph, M. Brown-Séquard states, that in 
1809 Alexander Walker had published, under a purely hypothetical 
form, the opinion that there existed a difference of functions in 
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contemptuous silence, leaving some of his favourite 
pupils and friends to reply to the envious and 
malicious mass, who perhaps relied a little on his 
apparent apathy. But if he concealed his annoy- 
ance in public, something was necessary to divért 
his thoughts and enable him to conquer it entirely, 
This abstraction he found in an amusement which 
his adversaries also laid hold of to accuse him of 
neglecting his practical duties. Like Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, Sir Francis Chantrey, and the Pro- 
fessor-poet Wilson, Charles Bell was passionately 
fond of fishing. Whenever he could escape to the 
country, he packed his carriage with all the appli- 
ances of his sport; and that he might leave no 
affectionate member of his family: to regret his 
absence, he was always accompanied by his wife 
and dog, a faithful quadruped who lived, without 
fear of being sacrificed to an experiment, under 
the protection of the most learnéd as well as the 
gentlest of anatomists. 

The canine race approached him without that in- 
stinctive suspicion which Bir Astley Cooper laughed 


letters of Sir Charles Bell, with a post-mark containing the date 
of 1807, prove that it was he who had, by two years, preceded the 
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at, who, in the ardour of scientific research, never 
spared his own domestic animals. I remember 
having remarked, one day when breakfasting with 
him, that a dog received with respectful fear the 
morsels of bread offered to him by his master. 
“The ungrateful brute,” said Sir Astley, “owes me 
a perpetual grudge for having trepanned him, and 
you see what superb health he enjoys ever since.”* 

When he once turned his back on’ London, 
Charles Bell forgot his hospital and his professor's 
chair. Having reached the selected spot, under a 
shady tree, which he called his country-house, he 
arranged there a sort of vegetable tent, took a book 
and read, and opened his sketch-book and drew, 
until the atmosphere indicated the favourable 
moment for throwing his line. This recreation in 
the open air invigorated his mental faculties, and 
his work in London the next day bore evidence of 

* Sir Astley Cooper, according to his nephew, who has written 
his life, had not, however, become insensible. “He wept like a 
child” over the misfortunes of Oliver Twist, one of Charles 
Dickens’s early heroes. I feel mdebted to M. Flourens for not 
having forgot Magendie’s first friend, the dog he managed to 
support with an income considerably leas than that of Voltaire’s 
man with the forty crowns. “‘ During a period which appeured to 
me rather long,” he said, cheerfully, “‘after all expenses were paid, 


I had only five sous per day to live upon, and a dog to keep 
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it. “Tf there are,” he says, “any ‘best bits’ in the 
Essay on the Hand, they were written after a day 
of complete retirement at Panshanger and Chenies.” 
It is thus that G. Cuvier depicts to us the learned 
mineralogist Haiiy dreaming over his problems of 
crystallization in the shades of the Royal Garden, 
Two pages of Charles Bell’s journal, nevertheless, 
prove to us that on examining his conscience, he 
felt the necessity of justifying himself for this occa- 
sional reconciliation with nature, remembering with 
the poet Cowper that 
“God made the country, and man made the town.” 

«208% July, 1824.—I must vindicate my fish- 
ing. To long for increase of business is to solicit 
increase of torture. I must do an operation 
to-morrow, which makes me to-day quite miser- 
able; and so it is that, looking to an increase 
of reputation and business, I have not only the 
conviction that great blockheads have enjoyed all 
this before me, but that I am providing for a relay 
and continual supply of suffering. Then again I am 
confined here to the brick walls and dusty streets; 
if I make au effort, I cannot with all my diligence 
get out of the noise of wheels. If some miles from 
town I accidentally stand still, I feel, what perhaps 
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din; and when I feel the fresh breeze, see the 
clouds high overhead, and the rich verdure round 
me, I naturally exclaim, ‘What have I got in 
exchange for this?’ My philosophy tells me that 
to study to be happy, we must study to be natural, 
to take what God has sent us, and has liberally sup- 
‘plied us with appetites to enjoy. ‘ 
“Yet to enjoy the country, it is not merely 
necessary to be in it. The citizen goes down with 
high enjoyment ; for_a time he is as frisky as a dog 
let out to snuff and run in the open fields, But 
after a turn or two he begins by habit to pull out 
his watch, to wish for dinner, to be weary of look- 
ing about him and of ‘having no occupation; and 
he finds that the change he has attempted is 
absurd and unnatural to his habits. Is it not 
something to provide against this humiliating and 
painful confession of the poor artificial creature— 
man? Therefore, I say, have some pastiine,—and 
this is mine. How delightful it is to find your- 
self on a spring day by the side of a stream in a 
meadow, the fine sloping hills around you, with 
their dropping trees and broken woods, with your 
tackle and rod preparing. Look around—you 
enjoy the solitude, the loneliness of nature—for 
when once begun, the interest is too intense— You 
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wish for rain, for wind, for then the trouts rise 
freely, But there isa sort of inward sense and 
consciousness of where you are—that you breathea 
pure air, and are fatigued without being exhausted, 
without lassitude; and you see the day rise, and 
you see it full noon, and you see it decline, and it, 
is all too short ;—hours and days bs away too 
rapidly for enjoyment. 

“Then, if you enjoy a wilder scene—trees, rocks, 
torrents—how delightful to stand in the very 
middle of a stream, or near astream! <A cloud 
passes over the sun, and suddenly the bright waters 
take a frowning darkness, and then is the time you 
feel the jerk at your elbow which none but a fisher 
can speak of: but the varying darkness of the 
brown rushing waters, the streams, the pools, the 
rocks, the fantastic trees ;—go round the world, you 
shall not see these unless you take a fishing-rod in 
your hand. Thus you are led to scenes that will 
even break the eagerness of your pursuit, and make 
you pause in admiration. 

* With all this of nature, there is an additional 
charm in a very little matter. Man, I am con- 
vinced, enjoys the works of his hands; the adjust- 
ment of his tackle, the neatness, fitness, and 
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flies on the water as well as those in your book ; 
the judgment displayed in the adaptation of rod, 
and line, and fly, to wind, and rain, and fish; and 
morning, and mid-day, and evening ;—these form 
exactly that gentle exercise of the talents that suits 
recreation.” 
"Fortunately for Charles Bell, even in London 
and in the routine of his life as a professor, he 
found another source of emotion which animated 
his zeal. This was hisclass; for teaching with him 
had ever been a passion rather than a trade. He 
delighted in surrounding himself with studious 
youths, and in his familiar intercourse with them 
realized in the medical art that affectionate appre- 
ciation of master and pupil whichadded such apower- 
ful charm to the philosophic school of Plato. “There 
is,” he says in the same paragraph in which he 
attributes the best pages of his Treatise on the 
Hand to his rural recreations, “there is another 
occasion which has never failed to animate me with 
just views ; that is, when my classis gathered about 
me, and when I enter into the feelings of young 
men, and am anxious to respond to their enthu- 
siastic desire of knowledge, and to afford them just 


and éonsolatory views of nature.” 
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renown, his ambition of becoming the first man ig 
his profession, in credit as well as in talent, sought 
to reconcile this desire with a true social instinct, 
“T communicate more with God than with man,” 
he said in a letter to his brother George. “I have 
no interest in this world, being without children or 
fortune. I feel something like’ pity for thos 
who, like you, are condemned to labour for others 
who come after them. What signifies, then, my 
desire for fame? I could give it up, were it not. 
the only link that binds me to society, the sole tie 
that retains me amongst you. Yes; without this 
incitement, I could abandon myself to indolent 
contemplation ; I could live on nothing.” 
Whatever were the ¢laims raised in opposition 
to Charles Bell as to the priority of his discoveries, 
the College of Surgeons in London, influenced by 
the popularity of his class, offered him their senior 
chair of anatomy and surgery, He accepted it 
with gratification and hope, both because he looked 
upon the choice of the College as an honour, and 
felt the consciousness of his ability to justify it. 
“T hope,” he said, “to draw not only the students 
but the surgeons back to school again, to show 
them what we have done since their day.” * The 
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David Wilkie and Sir Francis: Chantrey sat by 
the side of Professor Abernethy and Sir James 
Macgrigor,—the head of the medical staff of the 
English army, lately deceased at more than eighty 
years of age, Nevertheless, in spite of his just con- 
fidence, Bell confessed to have felt something very 
much akin to nervousness, when he saw amongst his 
auditory, mingled with the young pupils, those to 
whom he had formerly listened as his teachers, 
and recognised with others, the venerable head of 
Cline, the preceptor of Sir Astley Cooper. His 
series of lectures in the College of Surgeons col-. 
lected into volumes, under the title of Animal 
Mechanics, formed one of the most popular pub- 
lications of the Society for the Diffusion.of Useful 
Knowledge (1828-1829), ; 
In the introduction to his Preatise on the Hand, 
Charles Bell considers the Creator as the first of 
architects and engineers. His essiy on Animal 
Mechanics recalls at the same time the posthumous 
work of Jean Bore]li, De Motu Animalium, and 
that of Bernouilli on the motion of the muscles. 
Sir Charles Bell, with the first of these mathema- 
ticians, makes a happy application of the laws of 
sneoh avi ied hn: ‘thn vy eatin. edd whee khan Je 
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the hones of the skeleton—true levers—and of the 
muscles—true forces—which insert themselves into : 
these organs to make them move with all the diffe 
rent degrees of energy, that.is to say, of contraction 
and extension, required alternately by the action, 
more or less complex, of walking, jumping, and 
running. But he avoids the barron theories which 
bewildered Borelli when he endeavoured to submit 
to a rigid calculation those phenomena of the - 
animal economy, nutrition, secretion, the action of 
the heart, of the lungs, of the brain, and of the 
nerves, in which the vital property sustains a part 
not amenable to mathematical analysis, Although 
Bernouilli was something of a physiologist, being 
originally intended for the medical profession, and : 
although braving the charge of impiety from the 
theologians, this philosopher ventured to maintain, 
with respect to nutrition, a doctrine’ which, in our ; 
own days, Cousin was allowed to reduce to a for- 
mula, without being accused of attacking the 
dogma of resutrection, Sir Charles Bell shows him- 
self as skilful in geometry, and much greater as a 
physiologist than Bernouilli, without diminishing 
the intervention maintained by the great mathe- 4 
~ matician above in all the works of creation.* 
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The emoluments of this chair added little to 

" Sir Charles Bell’s fixed income. He still kept, it is 
true, his clinical practice at the hospital, and his 
private school in Windmill Street. The death 
of, his brother-in-law, John Shaw, in 1827, made 


riolegico-chemical functions (digestion, absorption, chylification, 
oxygenation of blood, &c.), which constitute essentially the assimi- 
lation of nutritive molecules for the maintenance, development, and 
repair of our organs; so that the elements of the body are inces- 
santly changing, while its form alone remains perttanent, The 
brain itself, which M, Flourens (On Life and Intelligence) makes 
the exclusive organ of intelligence, is no exception to this general 
rule of perpetual alteration, “The molecules. of the brain in a’ 
man of twenty years of age,” says Sir Benjamin Brodie, in his 
Paychological Questions, are not the same as those which formed 
the brain of the same individual at the age of ten, or will form 
it when he reaches fifty. Intelligence preserves its identity; but 
there exists no corresponding identity of the bodily organ with 
‘which it is associated; and we may observe that the brain of to: 
day is not precisely, nor under all its relations, the sume as the 
brain of yesterday or that of tomorrow.” At what date of our 
mortal existence shall we rise again for everlasting life? That is 
the question. Shall we revive as infants or as old men? Theology 
does not tell us: Cuvier has said, “Life is a continual whirlwind, 
the direction of which, all complicated as it is, is, nevertheless, 
unvarying, like the species of the molecules which are born along 
with it, but unlike the molecules themselves On tha contrary, 
the actual matter of the living body will soon cease t® be there, 
and yet it is the depositary of the force which will constrain fature 
matter to follow the same law. Thus, the form of bodies ig 
more essential to them than their matter, since the latter changes 
. necessarily, while the former remains the same.” At is, therefore, 
the form of the body that will rise again, without reference to 
“thedate. This is my physiological dogma; I know not whether * 
it be orthodox. = 
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a wide gap in. his affections, and a little disgusted 
him with his school, the importance of which, 
with all others of the same class, declined mate- 
rially after the establishment of the London Uni- 
versity, in which the idea of the founders has pot 
yet been realized with any high degree of success, 
except in medical instruction. Charles Bell was 
induced to accept the chair of Physiology in the 
new university; but the administrative council 
were not equally happy in their other selevtions, 
and with that regard: for his dignity which was 
sometimes mistaken for ill-tempered touchiness, he 
placed personal feeling above pecuniary ‘interest, 
- On the very day when the classes opened, he 
tendered his resignation. ct 
This was a sacrifice in his new position, for his. 
income diminished in proportion as his honours 
increased, and his expenses augmented with his 
honours. In England, as in France, and every-e 
where else, surgical practice brings a large fortune 
to a very sm@l number of operators. Dupuytren 
had rivals in talent, but none rich enough to offer, 
as he did, a million to an exiled monarch. Sir 
Astley Cooper alone, in England, could have -‘ 
« imitated this act of professional munificence. 
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The year 1815 brought him twenty-one thousand 
pounds sterling (525,000 francs). In that year 
it is true, he had for patients some of the poten- 
tates and great foreign functionaries who visited 
London. Sir Charles Bell never aspired to these 
exceptional emoluments; he was satisfied’ with 
the “golden mediocrity” of the Latin poet. -He 
gave nothing to luxury, while he upheld his rank. 
Thus he beg&n to grow tired of London soon 
after being created a knight of the Guelphic Order 
on the accession of William IV.* 

At this time hi8 brother George conceived the 
idea of inducing, him fo return to Edinburgh, 
Charles hesitated long; but, always a man of 
imagination, he justified what old Professor Lynn 

“was wont to say—the same who had formerly 
been warned against him as an intriguing Scotch- 
man come expressly to drive him from London :— 
“ My dear friend, you will never change ; and if you 
livg to be old, you will still be the boy on crutches.” 

Who would not sympathize withthe illusion of 
Charles Bell casting a look behind him, called by 
a tender regret to the scenes where his early. years 


° : 
* He was only gratified with this distinction because it was 
conferred on him in company with Herschell, Ivory, Leslie, and, 
Brewster, “The batch makes it respectable,” he says in his 

diary. 
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were passed, at first under the maternal wing, and 
afterwards under his elder brother, whom he could 
now forgive for the severe lessons which initiated 
him into’ the elements of science! Pencils even 
less indulgent than that of John Bell had sixtte 
that time corrected his Venus. His brother Georges 
ever affectionate, spoke incessantly of his young 
family, and particularly of a nephew tv whom he 
had given his name. Charles Bell had married a 
faultless woman, but she had not made him a 
father ; and he derived pleasure from the thought 
of surrounding himself with George’s children,— 
he whom the ancient Lynn had condemned to 
infancy for his whole life. Edinburgh still held for 
him associates worthy of his rare endowments, 
schoolfellows who had nearly all become men of 
distinction—Jeffrey, his oldest friend, Cockburn, 
Cranstoun, John Thompson, Forbes, Maconochie, 
Fullarton, W. Clark,and Adam Ferguson. Finally, 
‘the Scottish University, jealous of London, appre- 
ciated the famé of the brother and pupil of John 
Bell, and offered him the inheritance of his chair.* 

* Jobn Bell died in 1820, in Italy, whither he had gone’ with 
the kindred spirit of his younger brother, from a love tor the fine 


arts, A volume, entitled Observations on Italy, written by John 
Bell, and edited by his widow, has sometimes been attributed to 
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He therefore decided on becoming once more a 
7 citizen of his native town. 
His impressions at this moment are thus noted 
in his journal, 

«The house is in a bustle. Books gone—pictures 
packing — people running over the apartments, 

"This does look like a change. All my sacred 
corners—a naked house—no longer a home! Let 
us, in heaven’s name, to the road; for until I build 
up a corner in Ainslie Place, with my familiar 
things about me, I shall be like a bird whose nest 
is in a boy’s hat.” - 

“T leave no enemy behind me, and Marion 
[Lady Bell] is universally beloved. Such kissing 
and present-making! Why then, as they say, go?. 
Because there is a time, and that time draws near. 
London is a place to live in, but not to die in, My 
comfort has ever been to labour for some great 

* purpose, and my great object of study has been 
attained, and London is no longer what it was, I 
mean in the condition and respectability of teachers. 
If I say that the place is filled by inferior men, T 
do npt mean inferior in ability, but of low objects. 
They do not respect themselves. No!—there is 
but one place where I can hope to fulfil the alest 
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and that is an, experiment. If I find the ‘same 
grovelling spirit there, why there is an end of all 
public occupation, and I lay my bones where they 
should be. I could have made a fortune certainly, 
and so my friends say ; but I could not also attain 
to what I am, and to what they would have mg 
Without independent fortune, the relations which 
we have formed with society are not without their 
drawbacks. I must be independent, but through 
exertion more than fortune. I must pursue the 
course by which I have attained station, and labour 
to be contented.” 

It was thus that Charles Bell talked with him- 
self, without seeking to arrange his sentences or 
to study antithetical points after the manner of a 
dramatic monologue, but simply to console his 
mind under the conflict of his lingering doubts. 
He accomplished his journey, and, from the 
moment of arrival his disenchantment commenced. 
Thirty years of absence had made little change in 
his old haunts. If a new city had sprung up by 
the side of the Edinburgh of his youth, the ancient 
town, the “auld reekie” of Burns and Walter 
Scott, the Edinburgh of students, which contains 
the university and the hospitals, preserved its 
original features. What distressed him was to find 
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those altered by age whom, in his poetical imagina- 
tion and affectionate memory, he had contemplated 
from a distance as always young, Alas! hearts 
also grow old, and while accusing himself of ro- 
nrance, he pérhaps indirectly accused others of 
haying outlived: all similar feelings, be 

But this was not his only disappointment. His 
opening lecture was attended by a large and bril- 
liant audience, and the expectation of his listeners, 
with his own, was amply gratified. Charles Bell 
excited enthusiasm; but in Edinburgh, as else- 
where, the most ardent admiration calms down by 
degrees. The material results of his new establish- 
ment convinced him at the end of the second year 
that he must considerably abate his hopes. It 
required all his pRilosophy to enable him to con- 
ceal his vexation. 

“T have had a German professor to breakfast, 
who brings me a volume from Paris. They make 
me greater than Harvey. I wish to heaven the 
folks at home would make something of me. I 
thought in addressing the new-made doctors at the 
conglusion of the session, that I had-done well ; 
but not one word of approbation from any pro- 
fessor, nor has one of them in all thie time rallad 
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desire of the patient. I take credit that neither a 
word nor a grin has escaped me in consequence of | 
this, and that we meet cordially. So be it :—we 
must cling the firmer to old friends, and when they 
go, lose the desire of holding on to this world.” - 

The’preceding paragraph is an extract from a 
letter of Charles Bell-to his friend Richardson, a 
great fly-fisher like himself, and who had given 
him his first lessons in the art to which he owed so 
many hours of delightful abstraction. Amongst the 
pleasures he looked forward to on his return to 
Edinburgh, he had included that of throwing his 
hook in those Scottish streams which, for thirty 
years Professor John Wilson had made so cele- 
brated by his fishing parties and poetical descrip- 
tions* But Charles Bell confésses to his, friend 
that he does not always recover his sportsmanlike 
ardour. ; 

“You are kind enough to inquire about my 
class, To say the truth, I have been unlucky ; the 
number of students regularly attending the uni- 
versity has regularly declined; my class will not 
bring me 4001. I stand well comparatively, but 
that is poor comfort, since it shows I have no mass 
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to draw upon. Seo how fast I write to have done 
’ with this hateful subject. If you cannot read it, 
so much the better, for I do not wish to plague 
your kind heart about the matter. All but honour 
will be lost. 

“I squint sometimes at my rods, but I do not 
yet let my fingers touch them. God grant that 
when I Rac they may not have lost the power of 
making'a boy of me!” 

In a letter of Jeffrey’s (14th July, 1839), who 
passed his parliamentary and judicial vacations 
at Craigerook, the Tusculum of the great critic, 
—then a Lord of Session of the High Court of 
Scotland and a Member of the House of Commons, 
—we find that Sir Charles and Lady Bell had de- 
cided on building a small cottage on the borders of 
his estate, attracted by the beauty of the situation, 
bya magnificent view, and above all by the charms 
of the neighbouring society.* But this project was 
never realized. 

Already a letter from Charles Bell himself to 
Dr. Ferguson, shows his serious anxiety respecting 
the future, Not only was he compelled to renounce 
all hope of increasing his income, but in addition, 


* Letter to Mrs, Rutherford. See Life and Correspondence 
of Lord Jeffrey, vol. ii. 
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he felt himself and his new colleagues endangered 
by the Bill on medical reform at that time before 
the House of Commons. 

According to many opinions, Great Britain is 
behind all the other European states in the orga- 
nization of medical instruction.* English legis; 
lation on schools of medicine and surgery, on. hos- 
pitals, and corporations of physicians, surgeons, and 

. . . Qo. 
apothecaries, as also in regard to the individual 
privileges of the members of these professions, is 
truly in a state of chaos. Charles Bell, however 
jealous of the dignity of his art, could not deny 
this ; but neither for the public nor for his private 
interest did he approve of the measures attributed 

* To give an idea of the little unity that exists in the medical 
legislation of the three kingdoms, the Edinburgh Ieview, for 
January, 1845, said, that before the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of London, there were nineteen different modes of obtaining 
a licence to practisc medicine, nineteen different methods or forms 
of education to prepare for that profession, and foutteen varieties of 
privileges attached to it. So that, in this anarchical institution, 
the highest degree, that of Doctor, was conferred in one place by 
the universities, in another by the colleges, in a third by asingle 
person, such as the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose favour waa 
worth ten years of study in the various faculties of literature, phi- 
losophy, and physic. More recently (April, 1858), the Weet- 
minster Review, in an article on medical reform, enumerates 


twenty institutions which, under different titles, possess the right 
of conferring diplomas i in the curative art, The University of 
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tothe Government ; because the Government itself, 
not having any settled plan on the question, felt 
continually obliged to modify under alternating 
influences. Charles Bell. apprehended, above all, 
both on his own account and on that of other phy- 
sicians who had won their rank by long study 
and practice, the pretensions of inexperienced 
upstarts in science, and of the municipal cor- 
poratiorfs who wished to regulate the medical art 
like any other commercial speculation open to a 
licence. 

The difficulty will ever be to combine the secu- 
rities which society has a right to require from 
physicians, with the legitimate privileges of a body, 
which on account of the special nature of medical 
studies, can only be really estimated by itself! 
We scarcely know what to say on a problem which 
still waits a definitive solution in England, as in 
other countries, Charles Bell published a letter 
on the subject to the Members for Edinburgh in 
the House of Commons. In his private corre- 
spondence he reminded Dr. Ferguson that he had 
already been nearly ruined by the competition 
opposed to his. private school in Windmill Street, 
in which he had invested a capital of 20002., com- 
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economical savings of his wife. His chair in the 
London University had supplied no indemnifica- 
tion, and he went back to Edinburgh in the hope 
of resuming his scientific researches as a professor 
in that city. Sir James Graham’s Bill appeared 
to be particularly injurious to the University of 
the Scottish metropolis—his last asylum—by re- 
ducing the emoluments of the professors, which 
was something, and by lowering their consequence, 
which, in his eyes, was much more. He was dis- 
tressed by the reflection that the introducer of the 
Bill was a Scotchman—a Graham! His rank as a 
professor had already ceased to be a buckler against 
those who were seeking to mortify him. He con- 
cluded his letter to Ferguson by saying, “As long 
as something like respect attached to my labours, 
T was content with loss of income. I put down my 
carriage with as little feeling as I threw off my 
shoes. I could further reduce my expenses, but 
not consistently with a public situation; and I 
have already encroached on that little provision 
with which I came here. You perceive with what : 
freedom I speak to you, because I know your feel- 
ings as an old friend and pupil. Were it not for 
Lady Bell I should have no difficulty ; ‘no one 
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their way.in some Highland glen, and sought my 
cottage.”* 

We perceive in this ebullition of misanthropy 
how much Charles Bell’s imagination was shadowed 
by, the dissipation of his illusions. He required a 
more powerful source of abstraction than a visit to 
the bank of one of the streams where he dreamed 
of erecting his solitary fisherman’s hut. He em- 
ployed himself with a third edition of his philo- 
sophical Anatomy of Expression, and resolved to 
put the finishing hand to it by a journey to Rome. 

Charles Bell performed a true artist’s pilgrimage, 
making sketches by the way, and noting down his 
impressions of the works of art he inspected. 
Neither did the physiologist neglect his colleagues 
in the great continental cities where there were 
either universities or hospitals on a large scale, 
such as Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Genoa, and Bo- 
logna, In every place he visited he met with a 
reception worthy of his name and the hospitality 
he had himself so liberally practised in London 
and Edinburgh. In these various towns, and parti- 
cularly in Paris, where every invention and dis- 

, govery rapidly advances to perfection when French 


* The same complaints are repeated in his correscondence with 
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sagacity has allowed itself to be anticipated by: 
foreigners, he found favourable dispositions towards. 
the author of the Nervous System, which deeply 
gratified him; compliments to his genius which 
would have revenged him on his countrymen had 
he required such an atonement ; or had he not, as I 
may venture to say, a little exaggerated the o¢ca~ 
sional wrongs he sustained in certain instances. 
When he was desirous of hearing M. Roux, the cele- 
brated son-in-law of the illustrious Boyer, the 
French professor dismissed his class without a lec- 
ture, saying, “ Gentlemen, enough for to-day; you 
have seen Charles Bell !” 

This spontaneous eulogium was well caleulated 
to console Charles Bell for the loss of the lecture. 
A man of refined mind, as well as a skilful sur. 
geon, like his visitor, M. Roux could find no better. 
means of acknowledging the deep and cordial sense 
he entertained of the hospitality he had formerly 
received in England from his distinguished fellow- 
professor. M. Dupuytren was equally fortunate in 
an opposite style when anxious to sharpen Sir 
Astley Cooper’s appetite for a grand. breakfast to 
which he had invited him.* M. Roux, having been 


* Sir Astley Cooper relates the anecdote himself (in the journal 
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himself affected by a: partial paralysis of the face, 
supplied Charles Bell with the account of it intro- 
duced in the attesting facts of his Papers, with a 
commentary which the learned patient looked upon 
asin peffect accordance with his‘own ideas ; for he 
had been amongst the first to admit Bell’s theory, 
i for whom he entertained, as he has often told me, 
a lively sympathy. 

Some years earlier, M. Dupuytren might have 
shown to his brother associate of Scotland, amongst 
the patients of his hospital, the young girl who, 
from a lesion of the double nerve which maintains 
motion in the muscles of the face, had completely 
confirmed Charles Bell’s assertion, that the nerve 
of the'seventh pair isa nerve of respirgtion combin- 
ing in its functions both voluntary and involuntary 
acts. This girl, whose widely distended lips, shaken 
like flags by the expirated air, and whose buoyant 
gaiefy, in strong contrast with her immovable 
physiognomy, made the wards ring with loud 
bursts of merriment, ever appeared to laugh be- 
hind a mask,—so still were the features: a con- 
clusive example, in accordance with that of, the 


“We went to the Hétel-Dieu, where I found a hall exclusively 
arranged for me, with subject, &c. I dissected for nearly two 
hours before breakfast.” —Life of Sir Aatley Cooper, vol. ii. p. 40 
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man whose left cheek having been gored by a bull, 
was unable after to laugh except with the right, or 
of the London mimic whose hemiplegy had be- 
come a lucrative grimace. ° . 

I only caught a hasty glimpse of Chatles Bell 
as he passed through Paris, and when I met him, 
he, in a bantering tone, asked me for an explana- 
tion on the subject of a historical instance of tic, 
extracted by him from Bourrienne’s Memoirs, and 
which appears amongst the pathological cases in 
support of his system. Here it is :— 

“When Buonaparte,” says the former secretary 
of Napoleon, “was walking alone or with a com- 
panion, either in a room or garden, he stooped a 
little, with hjs hands crossed behind his back. By 
an involuntary motion he raised his right shoulder, 
and at the same time moved his mouth from left 
toright. If it had not been well known that these 
motions were nothing more than a trick of habit, 
they might have been mistaken for a nervous 
affection. Moreover, they indicated intense pre- 
occupation, and a sort of congestion of the mind, 
when he was maturing great ideas. It was often 
after these walks that he drew up or dictated to 
me the most important notes.” 

@® “Ts it to vou.” said the illustrious physiologist 
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to me, with a smile, “that I am indebted for hay- 
' ing quoted verbally in my lessons, and afterwards 
for admitting in my appendix to the Nervous 
System, a page of romance? They tell me you 
haye composed’ certain apocryphal memoira, and 
amongst others, those of M. Bourrienne.” 
“T confessed to him a literary association pro- 
claimed much against my desire in one of those 
bibliographies which expose to the typographical 
pillory the anonyms and pseudonyms of literature ; 
however, with regard to the Memoirs of Bour- 
rienme, I could also tell him with perfect truth, 
that I had superintended the two first volumes of 
that work, bus without altering a single document, 
and even abstaining, for the sake of,authenticity, 
from any correction of style which might have 
substituted me for the author.* : 

Sir Charles Bell travelled to Italy by the route 
of Burgundy to Lyons, and from Lyons to Mar- 
seilles. His inquiring mind was in some degree 
over excited by thé natural effect infallibly produced 
during a journey by the sight of strange faces. To 

* Less scruple has been observed in the two last volumes, but 
by consent of M. Bourrienne. I bave insérted elsewhere (Notes 


to the Chronicle of Charles the Fifth) the account of the romance 
of Julio, attributed, not without evidence, to Napoleon, in the 
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give an idea of this minute observation, we must 
repeat his lively remarks on the moustaches of the 
French military, which conveyed to him a parti- 
cular expression of the muscles of the mouth and 
of the sides of the nostril. Until then, judging by 
the calm countenances of the English officers, Sir 
Charles Bell fancied that this decoration of “the 
upper lip concealed a smile of contempt ; but he 
changed this idea when, in Burgundy, he fell in 
with a fine specimen of a soldier, whose moustache 
twirled upwards naturally, like that of a cat; and 
the same phenomenon, he adds, enlivened the 
physiognomy of three officers with whom he 
descended the Rhéne from Lyons to Avignon. 
The beards of our pioneers, which he rather ridi- 
cules, prepared him at least to find something pic- 
turesque in the beards of the Capuchin friars at 
Rome; although he says he was convinced by the 
study of the pictures in the churches and the statue’ 
of Moses, that living models have much degenerated 
on the other side of the Alps since the days of 
Michael Angelo, Domenichino, and Correggio. _ 
“In the French regiments, they set frightful 
fellows, with axes over their shoulders, to march in 
front; on their heads a black bear-skin cap, of the 
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men with beards of the same hue, which grow in a 
bush, the counterpart of that on their heads. But 
the face, as seen between the two black masses, is 
more ludicrous than terrible. . . . . Evenin 
the Franciscan and Capuchin monks, the beard 
has-not always the fine character displayed in the 
works of the old painters. Their models are gone 
with their times, Something excessive and ideal 
may be represented by the beard. Michael Angelo 
perhaps has followed Scripture in the beard of 
his Moses, which floats below the girdle; and 
in the fresco of Jeremiah in the Sistine Chapel. 
The finest painting of the beard that I have ever 
seen is by Correggio, in the Scala of the Albergo 
dei Poveri in Genoa,—a fresco of the Saviour in the 
arms of the Almighty, where the beard of the 
Father flows beautifully.” 

Those who have seen Italy, and have been for 
some time accustomed to Italian life, will readily 
believe that the expressive character of the national 
physiognomy, the dramatic vivacity of their gesti- 
culations, and the melodious cadence of the lan- 
guage continually reminded Charles Bell of the 
leading object of his pilgrimage, even if he had’ 
been a man likely to forget it. Natio comeda cst 
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sentence, a nation of mimics; but this imitative 
character’ more particularly belongs to certain loca~ 
lities ; the Roman is grave, compared to the Neapo- 
lian. Every step in Italy suppliesa note for thepen 
and a sketch for the pencil. Enriched with new 
materials blended in with the first plan of the book, 
without altering the original conception, the third 
edition of The Anatomy and Philosophy of Ea- 
pression doubly charnis the reader by this alliance 
of science and enthusiasm so rarely accorded to 
the critic. Masterpieces of art which combine 
the exact imitation of physical nature with a 
realization of the ideal, acquire a new life for 
Charles Bell without demanding any unusual effort 
from his faith. The physiologist encourages the poet 
by recognising in the marble all the springs of orga- 
nical structure ; as if, from the nudity of the heroes 
of the amphitheatre and circus of old, by the simple | 
study of the exterior muscles, Greek and Roman” 
sculpture had divined all the recent discoveries 
in anatomy. Charles Bell does not abandon 
himself to vain regrets, although despairing of 
seeing the gods and goddesses of Phidias spring 
into life again under the chisel of Flaxman or 
Chantrey. He believes in the existence of a 
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of the present day could not compete in the studio 
with the champions of the Olympic Games. He 
quotes the following anecdote as bearing on this 
point: “ When Lord Elgin brought to London the 
figures of the beautiful frieze from the Parthenon 
of Athens,* ahd while they remained in his court- 
yard in Piccadilly, he proposed a great treat to his 
friends. He had entertained an ingenious notion 
that, by exposing the natural figures of some of our 
modern athletics in contrast with the marbles, the 
perfection of the antique would be felt, and that 
we should see that the sculptors of the best time of 
Greece did not deviate from nature. The noble- 
men and gentlemen who, he conceived, would take 
an interest in this display were invited. He had 
the boxers, the choice men of what is termed “ the 
fancy.” They stripped, and sparred before the 
ancient statues, and for an instant it was a very 
fine exhibition ; but no sooner was the bulky form 
of Jackson, no longer young, opposed to the fine 
classic figure of the champion of all England, than 
a cry arose, and ‘the ring’ pressed forward, and 
the ancient art and the works of Phidias were. for- 
gotten.” “Let not the young sculptor,” says Bell, 
in conclusion, “be too sanguine of support.” 
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Milton, from his innate love of the arts, a poet 
and a musician, preserved a sort of catholic taste in 
the midst of the democratico-puritanical race with 
which a republican revolution had surrounded him - 
in his mature age. He had not left Italy without 
ataint. Sir Charles Bell, like Milton, worships 
not only ancient Rome, but extends to its modern © 
successor a share of enthusiastic reverence which 
might have shocked his Presbyterian fellow-citizens 
of Edinburgh. “We trust, or hope,” he says, 
“that in the breasts of those who fill the family 
pews in our northern churches, there may be more 
genuine devotion, but to appearance all is pale and 
cold........ What a contrast is offered to the 
eye of the painter by the figures seen in the 
churches of the Roman Catholic countries of the. 
south, as compared with those of our own! There 
are.seen men in the remote aisles or chapels, cast 
down in prayer, and abandoned to tHeir’ feelings 
with that unrestrained expression which belongs to 
the Italian from his infancy ; and even the beggars 
who creep.about the porches of the churches are 
like nothing we see nearer home. In them we re- 
cognise the figures familiar to us in the paintings 
of the great masters.” Sir Charles Bell finds 
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the Romish Church, the costumes of the dignified 
clergy, and the processions of the monks. He even 
believes that the equality which reigns in Catholic 
temples is more in..conformity with the spirit of 
the gospel than the aristocratic classification of the 
English churches. But however interesting may be 
these traveller’s impressions in a man of imagina- 
tion such as Charles Bell, the last edition of. his 
favourite work is eminently valuable for his obser- 
vations on the great chefs d’euvre which until 
then he had only known from drawings and scho- 
lastic models: What he says of Italian art perhaps 
at times savours a little too much of the Scotch 
professor of anatomy, when he places on a level 
with the sculptors of pagan Athens andeRome the 
modern. artist who-approaches them the nearest, 
but of whom it may be said, nevertheless, that he 
voluntarily exaggerates the expression of the 
muscles. Michael Angelo, too, was a great anato- 
mist. Charles Bell, after having admired the statue 
of Lorenzo di Médicis, in the Capella dei Principi at 
Florence, and also that of Juliano, brother of Leo 
the Tenth, with the famous figures of Day and 
Night, says of the two latter—  . 

“Tn these statues Michael Angelo has exhibited 
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order; anatomical science, ideal beauty, or rather 
grandeur, combined. It is often said that he 
studied the Belvedere Torso, and that he kept it 
continually in his eye. That fine specimen of 
ancient art may have been the authority for -his 
grand development of the human mustles ; but if 
did not convey to him the effect which he produced 
by the throwing out of those magnificent and giant 
limbs. Here we see the vigour of this sculptor’s 
stroke and the firmness of his touch, as well as his 
sublime conception of the human figure. We can 
imagine that he wrought by no measure or mecha- 
nical contrivance ; that he hewed out the marble 
* as another would cast together his mass of clay in a 
first sketch. Many of his finest works are left un- 
‘finished. It appears that he found the block in 
some instances too small, and left the design in- 
complete. For my own part I feel that the finish 
and smoothness of the marble is hardly consistent 
with the vigour of Michael Angelo’s conceptions ; 
and I should regret to think that such a genius 
should have wasted an hour in giving softnd’s or 
polish to the surface. 
“Who is there, ancient or modern, that would 
thus voluntarily encounter all the difficulties of 
the art, and throw the human body into this posi- 
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tion, or who could throw the shoulder into this 
violent distortion, and yet preserve the relations of 
the parts of bone and muscle with such scientific 
exactness? We have in this great master a proof 
ofthe manner in which genius submits to labour 
.in,@rder to attain perfection. He must have under- 
gone the severe toil of the anatomist to acquire 
such a power of design, which it was hardly to be 
supposed could be sufficiently appreciated then or 
now. 

“Without denying the beauty or correctness of 
the true Grecian productions of the chisel, they 
ought not to be contrasted with the works of 
Michael Angelo to his disadvantage. He had a 
noble conception of the august form of man; to 
my thinking, superior to anything exhibited in 
ancient sculpturé. Visconti imputes inferiority to 
Buonarotti; and to confirm his views, compares 
the antique statues restored by him with the limbs 
and heads which he added. But I can conceive 
nothing less suited to the genius of the artist than 


"this task of modelling and adjusting a limb in a 


different position from that which is entire, and 
yet so as to preserve the proportions and character 
of the whole. The manner of his working and the 
ureency of his cenius for an unrestrained field of 
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exertion, unfitted: him for that kind of lahour, 
while it is a matter of necessity that a copy shall 
be inferior to an original. 

“What the figures of Night and Morsiiig had 
to do before the degenerate son of the Medici,-is 
another matter. They seem to have been placed, 
there as mere ornaments, and in the luxury of 
talent to give the form and posture of the human 
figure ; ‘per ornamento e per solo spoggio di gia- 
citura e de’ forme.” 

It is from Florence that Charles Bell dates the 
chapter in which he eulogizes the sculptures ‘of 
Michael Angelo, and winds up with this paragraph 
on the Moses. 

“When in Rorhe I was impatient until I stood, 


before the statue of Moses, so much had been said 
of its extraordinary merit, as also: so much of its 
defects. 


Questo.e Mosé, quando scenda del monte, 
E gran parte del Nume avea nel volto, 


It is a noble figure, with all the energy of 
Buonarotti displayed in it. It is not the anatomy 
alone which constitutes its perfection, but there is 
the same mind displayed in the attitude, the habi- 
liments, the beard, and all the accompaniments, as 
in the vigour of the naked shoulders and arms Tt 
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is ‘the realization ‘of his high ‘conception of the 
human figure. My brother, in his Observations 
on Italy finds fault with the arm, and, perhaps, 
looking in one direction it may be imperfect ; but 
thjs'was one of many figures which were intended 
by the artist to ornament the great monument to 
Julius IL, and consequently designed to be seen 
only in a certain aspect. Besides, we ought rather 
to teach ourselves to admire what is esteemed ex- 
cellent, than to seek for defects. As to other criti- 
cisms on this statue, it should be remembered that 
it is an ideal figure, as much as the Apollo or the 
Jupiter. From whatever notion derived, Moses is 
represented with horns rising from his temples; an 
adjunct which, placed either on the face of the an- 
tique, or of common nature, would have been truly 
tidiculous.”* 

Before I had read the criticism on the giant 
Moses by John Bell, I confess that it required this 
apology. Whichever of the two brothers may be in 
the right on this point, I have no hesitation in 
expressing my perfect atcord with the following 
estimate of the Dying Gladiator, which I “quote 


* John Bell severely criticises the Moses, which he Considers 
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for the consideration of all who remember the 
three beautiful stanzas of Childe Harold. 

“The Dying Gladiator is one of those master- 
pieces of antiquity which exhibits a knowledge of 
anatomy and of man’s nature. He is not resting; 
heis not falling ; but in the position of one wounded 
in the chest, and seeking relief in that anxious and. 
oppressed breathing which attends a mortal wound 
with loss of blood. He seeks support to his arms, 
not to rest them, or to sustain the body, but to fix 
them, that their action may be transferred to the 
chest, and thus assist the labouring respiration. 
The nature of his sufferings leads to this attitude. 
In a man expiring from loss of blood, as the vital 
stream flows, the heart and lungs have the same 
painful feeling of want which is produced by ob- 
struction to the breathing. As the blood is drain- 
ing from him, he pants, and looks wild, and the 
chest heaves convulsively. And so the ancient 
artist has placed this statue in the posture of one 
who suffers the extremity of difficult respiration. 
The fixed condition of thé shoulders, as he sustains 
his sinking ody, shows that the powerful muscles, 
common to the ribs and arms, have their action 
concentrated to the struggling chest. In the same 
way does a man afflicted with asthma rest his hands 
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or his elbows upon a table, stooping forwards 
that the shoulders may become fixed points ; the 
muscles of the arm and shoulder then act as 
muscles of respiration, and aid in the motion of 
the chest during the heaving and anxiety which 
belong to the disease.” 

” “Nothing is true but the beautiful” It would, 
perhaps, be found that Sir Charles Bell pre-emi- 
nently admires in the Gladiator, pathological 
truth, which Boileau assuredly never thought of 
when he said of truth that it is beautiful and 
amiable. It is thus, also, that appealing to truth 
in natural history,he compels us to abate some- 
thing of our traditional admiration for the Laocoon, 
because the reptile which envelops and crushes a 
victita within its terrible rings, never dreams of 
tearing the heart, like the allegorical serpent of 
Remorse. 

This .criticism, unfortunately, fits Virgil also, 
whom we hasten to defend by replying for him that 
the offended deity sends out against his priest a 
mythological Python, a fabulous monster, equally 
unknown to Lacépéde or Aristotle. For it is 
certain that a genuine serpent could never have , 
been endowed with a superabundance of venom 
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and garlands of the victim ; neither would it have 
torn him with stch voracious cruelty (depascitur 
morsu), while compressed within its multiplied 
folds; and, finally, Laocoon himself would have 
been unable to utter horrible shrieks (clamores 
horrendos) in the fearful embrace which strangles 
and suffocates him. The divine Virgil’ literallf 
embodied a popular tradition.* 

J cannot resist the temptation of a Jast extract 
from the Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression, 
which recals another reminiscence of Italy—a 
delightful walk to Grotto-Ferrata with my friend 
Paul Balze. The passage occyrs in the chapter 
on physical pain, in which Charles Bell compares 
the demoniac of the Transfiguration with that of 
‘the fresco of Saint Nilus. . 

“Two of the greatest painters, Raphael and 
Domenichino, have painted demoniacal boys) In 
the convent ofthe Grotto-Ferrata in the néigh- 
bourhood of Rome,t Domenichino has represented 
Saint Nilus in the act of relieving’a lad possessed. 


* Michael Angelo, in an analogous subject, has not forgotten to - 
depict the torpor which seizes all those who are stung by venomous 
reptiles. 

t Domenichino, in consequence of some peccadillo, took shelter 
in the sanctuary of the monks of the Grotto-Ferrata, who made 
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The saint, an old man, is on his knees in prayer ; 
the lad is raised. and held up by another aged 
figure; the mother with a child is waiting the 
consummation of the miracle. Convulsions have 
seized the lad; he is rigidly bent back 3 the lower 
limbs spasmodically extended, so that his toes only 
rest-on the ground; the eyes are distorted, and 
the pupils turned up under the eyelids. This 
would be the position of Opisthonos, were not 
the hands spread abroad, the palms and fingers 
open, and the jaw fallen. Had the representa- 
tion been perfectly true to nature, the jaws would 
have been clenched, and the teeth grinding. But 
then the miracle could not have been represented ; 
for one, under the direction of the saint, has the 
finger of his left hand in the boy’s mouth, and 
the other holds a vessel of oil with which ‘the 
tongue is to be touched. The drawing and 
colouring exhibited in the lad, and the grandeur 
of the old man, make this one of the most 
admirable paintings in Italy.” 

In _his volume, Charles Bell inserts at this 
Place a sketch of a case of true traumatic Opis- 
" thonos, a pathological instance which came under 
his own observation in a soldier wounded at 
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the body contracted, the extensors yielding to the 
more powerful action of the flexors ; but he admits 
that the painter who should too faithfully re- 
present the characteristic traits of this horrible 
tetanus (formerly attributed to demoniac pos- 
session), would run the risk of exciting an in- 
tolerable feeling of pain. _ 
I do not hesitate to declare with Charles Bell 
that Raphael must yield the palm to Domenichino. 
“It may be considered bold to criticise the works 
of Raphael; but I venture to say that, if that 
great master intended, in his cartoon of the 
Death of Ananias, to excite horror, the effect 
would have been more powerful if there had 
been greater truth in the convulsions of the chief 
figure, instead of a mere twisting of the body. . . . 
... In the same painter’s great picture of the 
Tramsfiguration, in the Vatican, there is a lad 
possessed, and in convulsions. I hope I am not 
insensible to the beauties of that picture, nor pre- 
sumptuous in saying that the figure is not natural. 
A physician would conclude that this youth was 
feigning. He is, 1 presume, convulsed; he is 
stiffened with contractions, and his eyes turned in 
their sockets. But no child was ever so affected. 
In real convulsions, the extensor muscles yield to 
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the more powerful contractions of the flexor 
muscles ; whereas, in the Picture, the lad extends 
his arms, and the fingers of the left hand are 
stretched unnaturally backwards. Nor do the 
lower extremities correspond with truth; he 
stands firm; the eyes are not natural 3 they 
should have been turned more inwards, as look- 
ing into the head, and partially buried under the 
forehead. The mouth, too, is open, which is quite 
at variance with the general condition, and without 
the apology which Domenichino had, The mus- 
cles of the arms are exaggerated to a degree which 
Michael Angelo never attempted ; and still it is 
the extensors and supinators, and not the flexors 
which are thus prominent,” 

This, it will be said, is again the criticism of a 
surgeon, but unluckily it is just. It could not 
have been omitted in a work originally intended to 
demonstrate to artists the advantage of anatomical 
knowledge. Charles Bell, nevertheless, returned 
from Italy with all his enthusiasm for the works 
of Raphael and Domenichino, as also for those of 
Michael Angelo, but with a perfect conviction that 
the modern artists, compared with the ancients, 
are their inferiors in anatomical truth. Amongst 
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Albani in the villa that bears his name, is a statue. 
supposed to be that of Hsop, which Charles Bell 
subjects to the same analysiswith the Apollo; a keen ; 
criticism which enables him to demonstrate that 
the hunchbacks of Athens had also their Phidigs. 
I had the happiness to reside six months at 
Rome, under the same roof with my illustrious 
friend M. Ingres, and the following paragraph 
by Charles Bell recals to me some of our con- 
versations in the Villa Medici: “If a painter 
entertains the idea that there is some undefined 
beauty, distinct from nature, which is in his own 
mind, his works will want that variety’ which is in 
nature, and we shall see in his paintings the same 
countenance continually reproduced. We are in- 
formed that Raphael, in painting the head of 
Galatea, found no beauty deserving to be his 
model ; he is reported to have said, that there is 
nothing so rare as perfect beauty in woman ; and 
that he substituted for nature a certain idea 
inspired by his own fancy. This is a mistake: 
painters have nothing in their heads but what has 
been put there. There is no power in us to dis- 
engage ourselves from material things, and to rise 
into a sphere of intellectual ideas; and least of 
all in what regards man. In the Farnesina, there 
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are frescoes by Raphael and his scholars, demon- 
strating to ine the nature of those studies which at 
length enabled him to compose, not to copy, the 
beautiful Galatea; that he first drew from what 
he-saw, and finally avoided imperfections, and 
cgmbined excellencies.” Charles Bell adds that 
what he most admired at thé Famesina was the 
beauty and variety of the female heads, and the 
manner in which Raphael has bound up the hair | 
and let it flow about the neck and shoulders, 
“Where,” says he, “did he find all this? Per- 
haps in the streets of Rome.” Although myself 
born in a city which has certainly admirable types 
of female beauty, I remember also being much 
struck by more than one specimen I encountered 
in Rome. Once, at least, I followed the Galatea of 
Raphael, detached from his canvas ; and at another 
time, when I was sitting with M. Ingres, Simart 
rushed in, in an excited state, exclaiming, “I have 
just discovered the Venus of the Capitol ; come and 
see her, for-I have taken her address,” 

Burke was the first who said what Madame de 
Staél has often repeated : Foreigners are a con- 
temporuneous posterity. If there were in France, 
to entertain Charles Bell, the surgeon, physio- 
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as MM. Flourens, Roux, Marjolin, Mogendic, &e., 
there were also contemporaries equally worthy of 
comprehending him in the country of Galvani, 
Spallanzani, Volta, Redi, and Scarpa ;—if we 
name only Professor Matteucci of Pisa. - In ntore 
than one respect his journey to Italy was well .cal- 
culated to reconcile ‘him with science and scientific . : 
men, by proving to ‘him that his claims were 
respected at a distance. It was also a proud and 
gratifying satisfaction to him to bring back those 
sketches and notes which added fresh authority to 
the first work of his youth, Ni evertheless, it seems 
that he returned to Edinburgh with all his habitual 
melancholy, and little disposed to retract these 
words inscribed in one of‘ his daily monologues, 
on returning from a fishing party: “ Whoever has 
sat on a sunny stone in the midst of a stream, and 
played with the osier-twigs and running waters, 
must, if he have a soul, remember the day, should 
he live a hundred years; and to return to such a 
spot, after twenty years of a struggling life in the 
great world of maz’s invention—to come back 
thus to Nature in cher, simple guise—again to ° 
look up to the same dark hill—again to the 
same trees, still in their youth and freshness—the 
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and think himself better than a cork floating on 
the stream, he has more conceit than I.” 

The gregt Newton, a short time before his 
death, uttered this memorable sentiment: « Ido 
not know what I may appear to the world, but to 

~myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing 
on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth 
lay all undiscovered before me.”* 

This reflection of Newton, like that’ of Charles 
Bell, belongs, it is true, to the philosophic and 
Christian sage; but, alas for poor philosophy and 
human wisdom! it may equally apply to the invalid. 
For some time Charles Bell had suffered from the 
first symptoms of a disease of the heart (angina). 
He undertook a journey to London at the close of 
his first session in 1842, and arrived on the 27th 
of April at the seat of Mr, Holland, near Worcester. 
The scenery on the banks of the Severn delighted 

*'T quote the Passage as M. Biot has translated it inthe article 
Newron of the Biographie Universelle. Sir David Brewster, who 
also gives it in his new Life of Newton, adds, “What_a lesson to 
the vanity and presumption of philosophy—to those especially who 
have never even found the smoother pebble or the prettier shell! 


What a preparation for the latest inquiries and the last views of 
the decaying spirit—for those insnired dneteinas ata. 
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him. He sketched the church of Hallow Park, 
with the churchyard and its surrounding yew trees, 
and said to his wife, “This is a sweet npot ; here I 
should like to rest till they come éto fetch me 
away.” Were these words the expression of"a 
vague presentiment? The evening was spent with 
the family of his host in cheerfulness;—an occa- 
sional paleness spread over. his faee, which one 
anxious eye alone perceived. He descanted on 
that masterpiece of art, “The Last Supper,” by 
Leonardo ‘da Vinci, an engraving. of which lay 
before him, and repeated the passage from the 
Gospel. After retiring, selections from the Scrip- 
tures and the Prayer Book were read to him, as 
was his wont, and he chose’ the 23d Psalm, the 
Thanksgiving, and the Evening Collect which 
prays for “that grace which the world cannot 
give”’* After a few hours’ sleep, he woke with a 
frightful spasm, asked his faithful companion to 
raise him in her arms, and immediately expired. 
Charles Beli was regretted, not only by his 
family, but by his friends, for he had many, and 
was formed to have them ; sufficiently great to 


* Does not this remind us of that last scene in the life of 
Charles V., where the august recluse of Yuste contemplates a 
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render his rivals jealous, and too good for them 
not, sooner or later, to pardon his superiority, If 
he was not perfect, his faults were consistent with. 
his noble amyition. He loved all that was beauti- 
ful like a man’ of imagination; and like a true 
practical philanthropist he strove to render it 
useful Anatoniy, in his eyes, was something more 
than the pedantic nomenclature of the different 
parts of a dead body. In March, 1818, he inserted 
in his journal—“I have solicited an interview with ; 
Rennie, the engineer, to discourse with him on the 
uses of anatomy, and to show him how the All- 
powerful Creator made arches, bridges, cables, and 
all that engineers undertake.” In the study of 
death Chazles Bell‘ discovered the science of - 
physical life ; but brought up by a religious mother, 
* elevating the art and science of the great Architect 
of the Universe above the art and science of men, ; 
he might have exclaimed, with Galen, pausing in 
the midst of an autopsy, “It is not a lecture on 
anatomy I am delivering; it is a hymn in honour 
of the Creator.” G , 

At the commencement of these pages we al- 
luded, to the small volume i in which Sir David 


Brewster has related in ‘succession the lives of 
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of History of the Martyrs of Science. Charles 
Bell, we say, might be included in this martyrology ; 
‘but to preserve the philosophic morpl of his bio- 
graphy, we shall repeat also that, in yeality, he was 
’ only the victim: of his imagination: he had-to 
struggle, no doubt, but such is the condition ofa 
science and all virtue ;—a condition from which Sir 
Isaac Newton himself was not exempt.* 
“Pain,” remarks Sir Charles Bell, in his Ana- 
_ tomy and Philosophy of Eapression, “is affirmed 
to be an unmitigated evil; yet pain is neeessary to 
our existence. At birth it rouses #he dormant 
faculties, and gives us consciousness, To imagine 
the absence of pain, is not only to imagine a new 
state of being, but a change in the earth and all 
upon it. As inhabitants of earth, and as a conse- 
quence of the great law of gravitation, the human 
body.must have weight. It must have bones, as 
- columns of support, and levers for the action of the 
muscles; and this mechanical structure implies a 
complication and delicacy of texture beyond our 
conception. For that: fine texture a sensibility to 
pain is destined to be the protection ; it is the safe- 


* See, in the article of the Biographie Universelle, by M. 
Biot, and in the work before quoted, by Sir David Brewster, the 
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guard of the body: it makes us alive to those in- 
juries which would otherwise destroy us, and arms 
us to avoid jhem.” What Charles Bell said of the 
physical organs, may we not equally apply to moral 
sensibility? Difficulties, vexations, and injustice 
~aye necessary to sustain the watchfulness and 
activity of the soul. 

If Charles Bell was nothing more than a simple 
knight of the Guelphic order, if he merited more 
distinguished honours than those conferred upon 
him, was he not to blame for sometimes forgetting, 
to the injury of his own happiness, that’ there is no 
apotheosis for the sage, nor canonization for the 
saint, on this side of the tomb? 
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‘Tue frame within which I have circumscribed my sub- 
ject forbidding those digressions which many readers 
find attractive, I purpose combining, under the title of 
Appendix, a few supplementary notes, and also one or 
two fragments of forgotten or unpublished works, 
alluded to more or less directly in the text. 





The history of the discovery of the functions of the 
nervous system, ‘as of that of the circulation of the blood, 
proves, unfortunately, that there is much caprice in the 
admiration for new talents and theories; or, in other 
words, for everything that unites originality with trath, 
which seems to be sometimes assigned as an exclusive 
feature in English character and patriotism. I cannot 
admit with M. Biot that “the lives of scientific men 
are usually uninstructive,” under the pretext that “the 
events by which they are marked seldom aid in the pro-« 
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pagation of their discoveries, or lead to new ones.” It 
is, no doubt, a just observation that “every discoverer 
has a different construction of mind, and in virtue of his 
inventive faculty borrows nothing from afay one else ;”” 
but I must oppose to M. Biot the words of Laplace : 
“A knowledge of the method adopted by the man-of 
genius is quite as beneficial to the progress of science, 
and even to his own fame, as are his discoveries."” 

M. Biot and a young critic who relies on his great 
authority, are, moreover, self-refuted by what they have 
told us while quoting from the Life of Newton, by Sir 
David Brewster.* The great name of Newton has 
appeared more than once in my little work on Sir Charles 
Bell. Notwithstanding some coincidences, I never 
dreamed. for a moment of instituting a comparison 
between two men who had neither the same character 
nor the same imagination. As to character, my sym- 
pathies are with the physiologist ; as to imagination, I 
pity the physician who, having, it is said, composed 
verses in his youth, conceived in more mature age a vast 
contempt for poets and poetry, while the physiologist, 


* T allude to a young scholar who already adds credit to the 
name of a distinguished father. M. Paul de Remusat says, on the 
reception given to the first essays of Newton: ‘This cordiality 
towards new talents and theories belongs to the English character. 
Every one in London makes it a point of patriotic vanity to 
admire his countrymen.” See a volume entitled The Natural 
Sciences, where, amongst other articles, the author has reprinted 
a very remarkable one on Experimental Physiology, in which he 
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to his last hour, continued faithful to his early predilec- 
tions for art and literature. Charles Bell would never, 
like the sublime author of the Principia, have called 
the Greek statues marble dolls, 

Tt would, however, be unjust to accuse Newton of 
having forgotten that all the muses are sisters, and 
formed to live in the most harmonious intercourse. It 
seems as if even he, in his old age, sought to divert 
his attention from scientific pursuits, and the opposi- 
tion they gave rise to, by losing himself in the realms of 
imagination. The Apocalypse presented itself to him 
as a sacred but obscure poem, calling for an interpreter. 
I prefer adopting this view of his observations on the 
mystical visions of St. John, to considering them as 
arguments in support of those who are anxious to prove 
that the greatest genius of England sometimes suf- 
fered under a mental eclipse. 





DEDICATION, p. iii. 


Although the name under the auspices of which I 
place my little book scarcely requires a note, it gives 
me much pleasure to reprint an article formerly inserted 
by me in the Bidgraphie Universelle : 

“ Joseph Fages, Professor in the school of Montpellier, 
was born at Toulouse, on the Ist of August, 1764, and 
died on the 4th of June, 1824. This eminent surgeon, 
in common with all men of genius, had a natural in 
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in the Hospital of Saint Joseph-de-la-Grace, he soon 
became distinguished by his love of study and surpris- 
ing progress. Before he completed his eighteenth 
year, he had already delivered a course F lectures on 
anatomy, surgery, and midwifery. In 1? "83, he com- 
peted for the first time for the post of chief interrfal 
surgeon in the hospital of Montpellier. His superiority, 
in this contest was indisputable, but custom secured the 
first place to the surgeon who occupied the second, and 
it was not until 1785, that Joseph Fages obtained in a 
new competition the rank he had already long deserved. 
About this time his labours were acknowledged by the 
Royal Academy of Surgery, which decreed to him its 
silver medal; but they won for hist more especially the 
paternal friendship of Louis, who frequently expressed 
an anxious desire to place him near his own person. In 
the year IIL., Joseph Fages was appointed sigeon-in- 
chief to the army of the Eastern Pyrenees, and subse- 
quently head surgeon to the military hospital at Mont- 
pellier. There, in the absence of the suppressed schools, 
he established a class, in which several of our military 
surgeons received their first training. This temporary 
suspension of the schools had at least the advantage of 
leaving the professor at liberty to disencumber himself 
of certain fetters imposed by routine on the system of 
teaching under the old Faculties; and we owe to J. 
Fages the foundation of a course of clinical surgery, 
which, until then, was unknown in the Ludoviceum of 
Montpellier. Private animosities, however, excluded 
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the school; and it was only after two brilliant contests, 
in one of which he had Delpech for competitor, that, 
in 1814, he was appointed to the chair of operative 
medicine. Hig lectures, delivered with unvarying regu- : 
larity, produced regret that this acb of justice had 
bech so tardy, A stranger to the intrigues of the 
schol, Professor Fages gave himself up entirely to his 
pupils, and his zeal, in all probability, hastened his end. 
His lectures are rich in erudition without pedantry 
and in his atyle of eloquence he combined a happy mix- 
ture of familiar turns, picturesque and energetic expres- 
sions, kindness and delicacy, whielf contributed as much 
as his profound instruction to assemble daily round his 
chair a numerous and attentive audience. He was un- 
doubtedly the most popular professor in the establish 
ment. Joseph Fages, born without fortune, had in 
some measure made himself* He had admirers and 
friends, but no patrons. He left to his son, Professor- 
substitute at Montpellier, the noble inheritance of his 
example, his name, and_ his library.” — (Biographie 
Universelle Classique, Sc.) 


* Sir Charles Bell characterized very happily the independent 
genius of Bichat when he said that he followed, in his teaching, 
the revolutionary movement of the age. As a general position, 
whatever obligations genius may owe to masters and traditions, it 
is atill more indebted to the inspiration of its own unfettered 
thought. Tor this reason Sir Hamphrey Davy congratulated 
himself on having had a master who neglected him. “I have 
made myself what I am,” he said; “I say it without vanity, and 
in pure simplicity of heart.” Professor Fazes might have used the 
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PREFACE, pp. V. to xiii. 
¢ 


In my preface I allude to’an unfiglished work in 
which I drew a comparison between F French and English 
medicine, by mixing up in the analysis, doctrines, por- 
traits, and sketches, of which the following fragment 
would have formed a part. This is a page from my per- 
sonal reminiscences. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES—MEDICAL PHYSIOGNOMIES.* 


Mira, que medico he sido, 
+... non esta olvidada 
La ciencia, 
CALpERON DE LA Barca, El Medico de au honra. 


« Honora medicum,” says the Preacher. I am per- 
sonally too much interested in the precept to forget it. 
Far be it from me to betray the mysteries of the art, 
or to satirize those who profess it. I admit, however, 
that it would be injurious to satirical and comic litera- 
ture if all physicians, who are authors, had the same 
scruples. Yorick said of our society, so proud of its 
levelling civilization, that it bore some resemblance to 
a bag of old coins worn out by friction. The comparison 


* This fragment was printed in 1834, as preface to an ana- 
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is more just in the present day, when we have lost even 
the super cutaneous envelope of the costume, which, in 
the time of Yorick, preserved some distinction, at least 
between classes and conditions. Well! if there is a pro- 
fession, the origjnal features of which are still distinctly 
marked, it is that of the physician. There is not one that 
exhibits more honourable characters, more disinterested 
devotion, more logical or higher minds; but, at the same 
time, there is none that presents a greater number of 
exceptional individualities, as we now say, or more 
humorists, as the English express it. It is true that 
to comprehend the eccentricities or virtues of an initi- 
ated class, we ought to be amongst the initiated our- 
selves. I never knew any one who could caricature 
a physician to the life, but a brother of the craft. 
Not that I wish to insinuate that being a doctor 
would suffice to compound such a book as Memoirs 
of @ Physician,—a happy frame; half filled, however, 
with other characters than patients, to make a com- 
panion to Gi? Blas, that admirable picture of human 
life, in which I can find nothing to regret, but that the 
hero, after all, is little better than a rogue. 

Ye who believe that we cannot disaover anything to 
laugh at in the children of Hippocrates, after Moliére,— 
read, in the great Dictionary of the Medical Sciences, 
the article Paystctan ; you will there find fresh varie. 
ties of genus and species :—the pedantic and the foppish 
physician, the rough and the polite doctor. You will 
see traditional heirs even to the classic Purgons. The 
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hybrid or bastard genus, quacks, which he arranges in 
a classification adopted from that of insects.* 

For myself, if I thought I possessed, the talent of 
painting,—instead of thus tracing fancifyl portraits, an 
exercise of descriptive power more sentimental than 
critical, —I should prefer sketching, for my own adv¥an- 
tage rather than that of my readers, a few of the high 
celebrities or original physiognomies of the medical 
world, whom I have had the fortune to encounter in 
the journey of life ; and whose antique-looking heads my 
impressionable imagination often opposes to the less 
characteristically defined faces of our present schools and, 
academies. 

Like the rest of my contemporaries who have ex- 
hausted nearly half the number of years assigned by 
the Psalmist for man’s life, I have come in contact with 


* Thig is a half comical and half learned classification, after 
the manner of that of M. Charles Fourier, the phalansterian, in 
his Theory of Analogues: “ Like insects, quacks multiply with 
an abundance truly prodigious; they frequently change their 
exterior, and clothe themselves anew in a thousand diffrent forma, 
Some seem to have wings like butterflies; these are the titled 
quacks who thrust themselves into the highest dignitics. Others 
crawl like the cimex, and are betrayed by their vulgar and bateful 
manners, as the cimex is recognised by the infectious odour it 
emits. The latter class drag on an obscure existence, and with 
the acari are almost imperceptible : the former shine in broad day- 
light, frequegt drawing-rooms, and attract notice by the noise they 
make and occasion, as do the large scarabei by their size and 
singular form. Finally, such quackery protects itself by impu- 
dence, as do the coleopteree with the horny shells that encase them.” 

+ MM. Scribe and Mazéres have delineated a delightful portrait 
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some of these old priests of Alsculapins, living relics 
of an exploded system of medicine, personified tradi- 
tions of I knpw not how many empirical dogmas, in 
the faith of which our fathers lived and died. Alas! 
when we ponder over. the: history of those infallible 
cures which at least have immortalized their discoverers, 
dgeas it not seem as if the Evangelist spoke of our multi- 
plied theses when he said, Tradidit mundum disputa- 
tionibus eorum ? 

‘The first figure of a physician which impressed itself 
on my mind, and which I still find distinctly engraved 
there with my early reminiscences, was that of the 
celebrated Dr. Pomme, the curer of hysterics, who was 
more than eighty at the commencement of the present 
century. His high tide of popularity dated back to 
the reign of Louis XV., when vapours, which we now 
call neuralgia, or neurosis, was the favourite malady of 
the ladies of the court and fashionable world. Tronchin 
alone excelled Dr. Pomme in reputation. It is literally 
true that he was called in from Arles to Paris, a dis- 
tance of nearly two hundred leagues, and more than 
once, to attend the Duchess de Chevreuse, or some other 
dame of equal rank, and that every visit cost the patient 
ten thousand francs (400/.). Dr. Pomme assigned all 
ailments to the same cause, for which he had one simple 
remedy,—a ptisan of lamb’s neck. Ni everthejess he found 
matter enough for a huge volume on Hysterics.* The 


* Treatise on Hysterics. 1 believe the first edition was in1760. 
I have only the second. printed at Lvons by Renoit Dunlejx 
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revolution which so abruptly cured the nervous affece 
tions of the’ fine ladies, considerably diminished Dr. 
Pomme’s practice, and, if I am not mistaken, led to his 
being denounced as the physician to aristocratic com- 
plaints. He was forced to hide for a 4ime; but after 
the 9th of Thermidor, he re-appeared with his full-pow- 
dered periwig, his ivory-headed cane, and his ptisamyf 
Jamb’s neck, still loyal to his medical and political 
opinions, as if ten years of a republic had made no 
change in the national temperament; and thinking, 
perhaps, that France might have escaped her revolu- 
tionary fever, and the horrible butcheries of the reign 
of terror, if she had placed herself under the regimen 
of his composing panacea. 

My father’s house, the legend of which I have re- 
lated,* adjoined that of Dr. Pomme, a contiguity which 
won for me, whenever I met him, a gentle tap on my 
young cheeks, sometimes even a few encouraging words, 
which made me quite proud; but let me confess, I was 
more fortunate still in procuring the special favour of 
his valet, named Pitré, through which I obtained free 
entrance to his garden outside the town, with two pri- 
vileges,—the first, that of turning out of their nests all 
the sparrows which every year took possession of an 
uninhabited story in the house; and the second, that of 
elambering up a lotus tree, whose graceful branches 
surmounted an old wall, and there devouring gratis as 
much fruit as I could swallow, while all the éther boys 


* Le Trésor du Plan de la Cour, an episode in Le Dernier 
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paid a sou each to the gardener for the same advantage. 
These little incidents have no doubt contributed to pre- 
serve in my recollection the imposing aspect of Dr. 
Pomme, whom I still faney I hear scolding his maid- 
servant as he descended the stairs, or handing a pa- 
tient to his door with a final recommendation of the 
ptisan of lamb’s neck. This figure had so completely 
possessed my youthful imagination, that for a long 
time it greatly injured every medical celebrity that pre- 
sented itself before me with less solemn and antiquated 
attributes. For instance, I had less faith in avery clever 
and learned doctor of Saint Rémy, who also conde- 
scended to tap me familiarly on the cheek at the same 
period, and who, gifted with the most communicative 
gaicty, is eure to make his patients laugh, though he 
may sometimes fail to cure them.* 

In the year 1815, when, leaving college, I arrived 
at Montpellier, to assume rank myself amongst the 
disciples of Hippocrates, I will not deny that a few 
intermediate samples had altered a little the first type 
of a physician presented to my youthful mind in the 


* Alas! poor Yorick! M. Mercurin is no more. He was 
physician to the lunatics of Saint Paul, where he has been well 
replaced by Dr, Casimir Blain. In the introduction to the Last 
King of Arles? I have named two of the medical and surgical 
illustrations of Arles—Dr. Vauthier and ‘Dr. Clément, whp were 
both physicians to the court. 

Amongst, the predecessors of Dr. Pomme, I ought to mention 
Dr. Du Laurens, who, amongst other works, drew up an Ana- 
tomy in Latin, containing an Essay on the Hand, which Charles 
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person of Dr. Pomme ; but on the day, when hurrying 
to become matriculated in the register of students, I 
passed through the halls decorated with portraits of the 
old professors and governors of the Ludoviceum, at 
sight of all those venerable heads, the chain of the 
past was again renewed in my mind; more than ever I 
persuaded myself that true medical science required the 
indispensable crown of a periwig, and the sceptre of gn 
ivory or golden-headed cane. Armed with my intro- 
ductory receipt, I took my place, full of respectful 
emotion, on the benches in the hall of the inaugural 
lectures; and no sooner had a murmur of approbation 
and customary applause announced the entrance of the 
professor, than my eyes were fixed upon the chair, ex- 
pecting to see it filled by an old gentleman resembling 
the portaits I had devoutly saluted, arrayed in the hood 
and all the other insignia of professorship. What was 
my surprise at the appearance of a man in a frock coat, 
with a rosy complexion, a light-coloured toupee, and an 
erect carriage, gracefully waving to and fro before his 
olfactory organs a full-blown rose. All my ideas of 
the medical type were overthrown. Having ascended 
his pulpit, this elegant professor glanced round upon 
his auditors a mingled look of benevolence and autho- 
rity; then, with a deep-toned and wel]-madulated voice 
and the air of a prophet, cr rather of a tribune, he eom- 
menced an admirable discourse, redundant in images 
and action, but regulated by refined taste. -'This was 
the eminent Professor Baumes. Under his powerful 
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and during my entire residence at Montpellier I should 
have found it difficult to personify the type of a pro- 
fessor under any other figure than that of a fair-haired 
Apollo, with a rose in his hand. I ask pardon of cer- 
tain powdered dignitaries of Montpellier,* whose heads 
were more in harmony with the wig of Dr. Pomme and 
the academical portraits of the school. But by the 
side of Professor Baumes there were two or three other 
magnates with hair @ la Titus——tho incisive Fages, the 
persuasive Lordat, the favourite pupil of Barthez, and 
Delpech, whose tragical death left Dupuytren without a 
rival. But I must confess once more, in the name of 
my fellow-students (untractable and censorious youths), 
it was not the powdered heads that inspired us with 
the greatest amount of respect and confidence. I could 
relate some rich anecdotes of Professor Baumes, but I 
have already introduced them in another work, and 
here I purpose giving only an outline of my portraits, 
Without digressing further, I proceed to a new impres- 
sion, which five years later revived in my memory the 
physiognomy of Dr. Pomme. 

I came to Paris a fresh doctor, directly interested in 
contradicting the received proverb, “ A young surgeon, 
an old physician.” I had partly forgotten Dr. Pomme 
and his patviarchal appearance, but a letter of recom- 
mendation introduced me to a friend of my family, at 
whose house, on my first visit, 1 accidently met Baron 
Portal, who presented to me a veritable spectre of the 
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old medical system. I say spectre, and the term will 
scarcely appear metaphorical to any one who remembers 
that more than octogenarian, that withered corpse, whose 
osteology was almost apparent, afflicted with an aphony 
that scarcely left him a breath to communicate with 
the living ; but who, from his advanced age, his nant, 
and titles, commanded universal silence when his lips 
articulated in words the feeble remnants of a voice.* 
My quality as a member of the same profession ob- 
tained for me, notwithstanding my youth, a presenta- 
tion to this venerable professor, but he only awarded 
me a slight indication of the head, for I had interrupted 
one of those gossiping conversations which the great 
archiater was partial to, and which he hastened to re- 
sume, when, upon reflection, he satisfied himself that 
Iwas not altogether one of the profane. Baron Portal 
spoke of himself and of the age, the-costume of which 
he in part preserved. “ It was in 1766,” he began ; 
but as Iam not quite sure of remembering his exact 
expressions, I shall merely say that he told the story 
of his arrival in Paris, and his progress as a physician. 
Young Portal travelled on foot from Gaillac to the me- 
tropolis, richer in hopes than in money. ‘+ Between 

* One of my spiritual associates, Dr. Reveillé-Parise, to whom 
I read this portrait, related to me an anecdote which corroborates 
its fidelity. When the cross of the Legion of Honour was conferred 
on Baron Portal, he perused the letter of the minister announcing 


to him this new mark of favour, with unfeigned surprise and some 


symptoms of agitation. “Truly,” said a doctor who witnessed his 
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Lyons and Roanne, as he marched briskly along, with 
his small bundle at the end of a stick, he observed 
another young peripatetic like himself, little encum- * 
bered with baggage, who appeared to be travelling in 
the same direction. The two entered into conversation. 
Both came from the South, and both were journeying 
fa the capital—one to earn a livelihood as a surgeon, 
the other to seek his fortune in the church, The 
young doctor and the young abbé conceived a mutual 
friendship during this pilgrimage, in which they shared 
expenses. On reaching Paris, they lodged in the same 
garret, and dreamed together of théir first surgical 
operation and sermon. One day the Gazette informed 
them that a princess, daughter of Lovis XV., was dan- 
gerously ill, “AbD exclainied the young doctor, “if 
I could only be employed to open her after death!” 
“And I,” rejoined the abbé, “to deliver her funeral 
oration! our fortunes would be made.” The. princess 
died. Ferrein, who was the fellow-countryman of 
Portal, selected him to make, under his superintendence, 
the autopsy of the august defunct. He acquitted 
himself with a degree of skill which led him, one year 
after, to the chair of anatomy in the college of France, 
and so on to all his other titles and places. A similar 
recommendation appointed his friend to pronounce the 
usual mortuary eulogium on the most high and most 
puissant princess... ... I forget the whole formula, 
A few years after, the panegyrist of the king’s daughter 
delivered before the French Academy a similar lauda- 
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Lombez, succeeded to the chair of Lefrane de Pom- 
pignan, was chosen deputy to the States-generdl, 
‘ ereated Bishop of Montefiascone, and Caydinal. This 
was the Abbé Maury. These two exalted dignitaries of 
medicine and the church never lost sight,of each other 
from their first point of departure in the career. 6f 
greatness. - 
This historical anecdote, very agreeably related, com- 
pletely reconciled me to the obsolete costume of the 
professor, to his treble tie-wig, his ivory-headed cane, 
and his buckled shoes. The date of the opening of his 
recital increased its solemnity. I subsequently col- 
lected in the hospitable drawing-rooms of his daughter, 
from the conversations of- Doctors Dalmat and Bous- 
quet, other curious anecdotes of Doctor Portal. 

I may remark, incidentally, that the South has sup- 
plied Paris with several medical men of the first class ; 
amongst others, Professor Alibert, a combination of the 
artist-physician and accomplished scholar. But I must 
confine myself here to the dead, however agreeable it 
may be to praise our living friends.* 

* * * * * * 

The English physicians figure to a considerable 
number in my album of typical portraits and medical 

* Thave said that this is only @ fragment, whicl may explain 
why, in my reminiscences of Montpellier, I have neither named the 
Professor of Candolle, that type of elegant elocution ; nor Profeasor 
Virenque and his puns, nor Professor Lafabrie and chia smart 
repartees, nor Professor Berthe, my accomplished countryman, 


nor Professor Broussonct, who was ever kind to me, nor Professor 
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humorists. English humour becomes doubly eccentric 
inf the successors of Browne and Sydenham. I could 
relate several anecdotes of Astley Cooper and Charles 
Bell, of Baillie and Abernethy, in London; of Hamil- 
ton, in Wdinburgh ; and, finally, of J. Phos and 
Monro, the owner of the fine museum of anatomical ~ 
figures collected by his father, of which he was so 
jealous that a sight of it could only be obtained by 
stratagem. 

T also met in England tfe famous Jenner, but instead 
of conversing with, him on vaccination, I found myself 
continually drawn away by ingenious transitions to 
laud him for an accomplishrhent which seemed to 
flatter him’much more than his celebrated discovery. 
He had probably been told that in France he was 
looked upon as a country quack, and felt anxious to 
convince me that he was a gentleman and a poet. It 
was not exactly the stag thinking more of his horns 
than his legs, if we may judge by the following verses 
he presented to me, and in which all the phenomena 
that precede rain are most poetically expressed :— 


SIGNS OF RAIN. 


An Excuse for not accepting the Invitation of a Friend to join 
@ Country Excursion. 


The hollow winds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is low; 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep; 
Last night | the aun went pale to hed, 
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The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

For, sce, a rainbow spans the sky. 

The walls are damp, the ditches amell, 
Clos’d is the pink-eyed pimpernel: 
Hark! how the chairs and tables crack ! 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack ; 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cy, 
The distant hills are looking nigh ; 
How restless are the snorting swine ! 
The busy flies disturb the kine; 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings, 
The cricket, too, how Joud it sings! 
Puss, on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits, smoothing o’er her whisker'd jaws; 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch th’ incantious flies ; 
The sheep were seen at early light, 
Cropping the meads with eager bite. 
Though June, the air is cold and chill, 
The mellow blackbird’s voice is still ; 
‘The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
{lum’d the dewy dell last night ; 

At dusk, the squalid toad was seen, 
Hopping, and crawling o’er the green; 
‘The frog has lost his yellow vest, 

And in a dingy coat is dress’d: 

The leech, disturb’d, is newly risen, 
Quite to the summit of his prison: 

The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays. 

My dog, so alter’d in his taste, 

Quits mutton bones on grass to feast; 
And see yon rooks! How odd their flight! 
They imitate the shifting kite; 

Or seem precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt the piercing ball. . 
*Twill surely rain ;—I see, with sorrow, 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 
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Cnarter I,, p. 8. 


“ Abroad, the commercial enterprise of the Scotch founds 
colonies, discovers islands, or perforates an isthmus 
to unite two continents,” Se. 


“In this rapid enumeration, I have omitted many 
eminent names; but here I particularly wish to men- 
tion a distinguished Scotehman, to whom I had dedi- 
cated a paragraph in the account of the rivalries 
between England and Scotland, inserted as an intro- 
duction to my History of Charles Edward. The 
person of whom I speak is William Paterson, founder 
of the Bank of England and colonizer of the Isthmus 
of Darien. No Scotchman ever excited more than he did 
the jealous animosity of England ; no one was ever more 
exposed to the darts of satire; so much so that Lord 
Macaulay himself, yielding to the opinions of the pam- 
phleteers of the day, represents him in his noble history 
as an adventurer in the science of calculation, a specu- 
lator as ingenious as Law, and even less scrupulous :— 
“His friends said he had been a missionary ; his 
enemies that he was formerly a buccaneer.” William 
Paterson has lately found a countryman to reinstate 
him by the publication of his works, accompanied with 
biographical notices. I am as yet only acquainted with 


these two volumes, recently edited by Mr. r. Bannister, 
Pe ee ee ~ 
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Cuaprezr I, p. 29. ; 
« The friends of Charles Bell,” §c. 


In naming the friends of Charles Bell,*Lord Jeffrey, 
Horner, &c., I might have mentioned that he never 
mixed with party polities. The great physiologist, fe 
whom medicine owes the discovery of the laws of the 
nervous system, was not indifferent, as we have seen, 
to the contest of opinions, although he never took any 
active part. He naturally inclined towards the side of 
the Whigs, if we may judge by his most intimate con- 
nexions ; but he had, also, friends amongst ‘the Tories, 
and he had not forgotten that his father was a Jacobite. 
In fact, he held himself independent in his political 
notions, as on points of morality and religion, without 
introducing any expression af them into his school or 
his works, When he suffered himself to be involved in 
the dispute, more philosophic than physiological, excited 
by the lectures of Professor Lawrence, he avoided even 
mentioning the name of the champion whose gauntlet 
he took up. Except in this single instance, Sir Charles 
Bell was always more ready in defence than in attack. 





ec 


Cuarter IL, p. 38. 


“Sir Astley Cooper,” Se. 
The life of Sir Astley Gooner presents a marked 
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Britannique has given an extract from the biography 
composed from his notes by his nephew, Mr. Bransby 
Blake Cooper, (2 vols. 8vo. London, 1843). When 
writing an Anatomical tale, of which Vesalius was the 
hero, as Sir Astley Cooper was then alive, I omitted 
certain traits which would rather have rétalled the- 
surgeon of George the Fourth than of Charles the Fifth. 
I éeut this little romance to Sir Astley, who reproached 
‘me in a friendly tone for not having attributed to 
Vesalius a more exclusive passion for the subject, He 
admitted, however, that if he could have Sound time, he 
would have been as much disposed to love, and more 
successful*in his attachments than the Vesalius of 
my story. But he was really prouder of some of his 
surgical operations, particularly of the ligature of the 
aorta, than of all the triumphs in gallantry “he might 
have achieved,’ as he modestly added. In the post- 
script to his letter, he said, “If you had applied to me, 
how many curious adventures I could have furnished 
you with! and, amongst others, some that would have 
enaljed you to introduce the resurrectionists (the body- 
snatchers).” This was the melodramatic portion of his 
career. In adtlition to his manual dexterity, Sir Astley 
Cooper was remarkable for the penetration of his first 
glance. My Blight, of Deptford, was shot by an 
unknown assassin; Sir Astley being called in to attend 
him, said, the moment he examined the wound,’ A 
pistol has been fired at you with the left hand.” When 
he saw Patch, Mr. Blight’s partner, he was struck by 
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in an under-tone, “If that gentleman were left-handed, ; 
Ishould suspect him of being the murderer.” Patch was 
left-handed. Being apprehended, tried, and condemned, 
he confessed the crime previous to being led to execution, 


. 


‘ Cuapter IL, p. 88. 
“ First lecture at the Royal Society,” &e. 


In the third. edition of the Nervous System, a note 
to the paper On the Nerves, extracted from the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, tells us, “This paper was read 
before the Royal Society, on the 12th of July, 1821. 
About this time Sir Humphrey Davy was delighting 
all scientific men with his discoveries. When in their 
society, it was often remarked to me, ‘In your depart- 
ment, we can expect nothing new. After so many 
eminent men in a succession of ages have laboured on 
your subject, no further discovery can be expected.’ 
This showed great ignorance of anatomy, since it is a 
department where every improvement points to some- 
thing new, and the higher we go, the more is the field 
of view extended.” 

Every day, in fact, the field of discovery opened by 
Sir Charles Bell continues to enlarge, end this very 
morning (Sept. 16th), I read ina scientific review, by M. 
Léon Foucault, that M. Cl. Bernard has lately demon- 
strated that the chemical modifications in th¢ colouring 
of the blood operate under the influence of two nerves 
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some degree antagonistic: in other words, there is one 
glandular nerve which makes the veiny blood red, and 
another which makes it black. 





It seems strange that Sir Charles Bell never re- 
prirfted his first paper on a New Anatomy of the Brain, 
now become so rare, that it is almost impossible to find 
a copy in circulation. We -have lately read in the 
Lancet, a letter from Mr. Ward, who says that he 
has one dated 1809. Charles Bell usually stated that 
he published itin 1811. I suspect the original pamphlet 
was not in his own library. 

The work on the Nervous System contains :— 

1. Introduction :—History of the anatomy of the 
nervous system. 

2. General view of the nervous system:—Of the con- 
nexion of the nerves of sensation and of voluntary 
motion with the spinal marrow and the cerebrum. 

3. On the nerves:—A view of their structure and 
arrangement, with an account of some experiments 
illustrative of their functions, &c., &c. 

4. On the nerves of the face :——In which it is shown 
that two sets of nerves, hitherto supposed to be similar, 
differ in structure, sensibility, and function. 

5. On the anerves of the face:—Of the motor or 
tmaanducatory portion of the fifth nerve, the ramus bue- 
einalis labialis. 

6. On the nerves which associate the muscles of the 

- chest in the actions of breathing, speaking, and expres- 
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7. On the motions of the eye. 

8. On the nervoys circle which connects the volun- 
tary muscles with the brain. x 

9. On the relation of the nerves of motion and of 
sensation and the brain ; and particularly of the medulla “ 
oblongata and the spinal marrow. = 

10. Appendix of pathological cases. * 

11, Three papers on the nerves of the encephalon, as 
distinguished from those arising from the spinal 
marrow.-From the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. 


Cuaprer IIT., p. 90. 
“ Conjectural physiology, Se.” 


It must be remarked here, that Barthez admitted 
in his physiological doctrine the distinction between 
nerves of sensation and nerves of motion; but, as in 
his day, the distinction was a probable inference without 
anatomical demonstration, he made it one of the pro- 
perties of his vital principle; a law of nervous action, 
He objected to ascribe it to a purely mechanical cause, 
and preferred the hypothesis of a nerve endowed with a 
double nature (the sensitive and motiveepower) ; satis- 
fying himself that this double nature was materially 
produced from the double root of the vertebral column, 
Barthez, with an intellect equally subtle and profound, 
willingly opposed one conjecture to another; as, for « 
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non of crossed p ralyses, by assigning to the brain a 
permanent tonic motion, subdued in the natural state, 
and susceptible of increase to the extent of spasmodic 
contraction. It has been a mistake to attribute these 
and other hypotheses to the vitalistic doctrines of the 
schdol of Montpellier, where Barthez, greatly admired 
for-his genius as he was, had no greater influence than 
M. Baumes has since possessed. The field of conjec- 
ture was not less free and extensive in the school of 
Paris; and Bichat added more than one to his own 
experimental discoveries. Barthez himself would now, 
if he were alive, yield to anatomical evidence.* 





Cuapree IiI., p. 104. 
“ Erratum and completion of the text.” 


To complete his demonstration, after having repeated 
that his own experiments in accordance with facts 
collected by pathologists, had soon convinced him that 
these nerves, in appearance irregularly diverging, com- 
bined in one simultaneous effort, the nostril, the throat, 
the uvula and velum, the larynx, the diaphragm, and 
the external muscles of respiration,—Charles Bell did not 
forget to add,that by dividing the portio dura of the 

* It has been supposed that there are certain nerves which feel, 
and others that convey motion, in order to explain the existence 


of anesthesia without paralysis, and of paralysia without anms- 
_ thesia, Barthez prefers to these inventions the simple statement 
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seventh pair,* the nostril became stationary ; by dividing 
the pharyngean nerve, the velum fell; by dividing the 
laryngean nerve the glottis ceased to perform its part in 
inspiration ; by dividing the phrenic nerve, the dia- 
phragm stopped; by dividing the spinal accessory, the 
mastoid ceased to raise the shoulder ; finally, by wound- 
ing the side of the medulla oblongata, whence these 
nerves proceed, the entire act of respiration ccased, and 
the animal expired. 


Cuartrr IIL, p. 109. 
“ The revival of an idea of John Hunter.” 


“While printing the last sheets of these papers, I 
took up Mr. Hunter’s work on ‘Animal Economy,’ 
to consult him on the distribution of the nerves to the 
nose. I was as much surprised with the following 
passage as if I had never before read it. This work of 
Mr. Hunter’s was my earliest acquisition as a medical 
student, and often perused with deep interest. I believe 
TI might trace back the course of my reflections to it, 
although during the prosecution of this subject it never 


% T request the reader to forgive an erratum Lhave here made, 
by substituting in the text the facial nerve for the dura mater. 
The facial nerve, or portio dura of English anatomists, is also 
called the respiratory nerve of the muscles of the face. Issuing 
from the medulla oblongata by a single root, this nerve, says 
Charles Bell, in a note to his second paper, has an origin which 
places it in double relation with the column of voluntary motion 
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cecurred to me that I was indebted to him. I have 
often hung over the plates of Monro, certain that there 
was an arrangement to be discovered which would ex- 
plain the seeming confusion of the nervous system, but 
I was not so sensible of what I owed to Mr. Hunter. 
Team happy that I fall so opportunely on this passage, 
ayd inexpressibly gratified to find a support of some of 
my opinions in such authority: ‘The nerves being in 
themselves, perhaps, the most difficult parts of an animal 
body to dissect, becomes aereason why-we are still un- 
acquainted with many of their minute ramifications; 
yet, if a knowledge of these, together with that of their 
origin, union, and re-union, is at all connected with 
their physiology, the more accurately they are investi- 
gated, the more perfectly will the functions of the 
nerves beeunderstood. I have no doubt, if their physi- 
ology was sufficiently known, but we should find the 
distribution and complication of nerves so immediately 
connected with their particular uses, as readily to ex- 
plain many of those peculiarities for which it is now so 
difficult to account. What naturally tends to this 
opinion is, the origins and number of nerves being con- 
stantly the same; and particular nerves being invariably 
destined for particular parts. The fourth and sixth 
pair of nerygs are remarkable instances of this; and fre 
May reasonably conclude that every part has its particu- 
jarbranch allotted to it; and that however complicated 
the distribution may be, the complication is always 
regular. There are some nerves which have a peculi- 
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pani; and others which are appropriated to particular 
sensations, as those which go to four of the organs of 
sense—seeing, hearing, smelling, and tasting ; and some 
parts of the body having peculiar sensations (as the 
stomach and penis), we may, without impropriety, in- 
clude the fifth, or sense of feeling. This general uni- 
formity, in course, connexion, and distribution, wll 
lead us to suppose that there may be some other pur- 
pose to be answered more than mere mechanical conve- 
nience; for many variationsehave been described in the 
dissection of nerves, which I believe to have arisen from 
the blunders of the anatomist, rather than from any irre- 
gularity in their number, mode of ramif; ying, course, dis- 
tribution, or connexion with each other? CHARLES 
Brun, Nervous System. 


Cuarrer IIL, p. 134, 


The plan of my work necessarily excluding mention 
of many new researches in the nervous system, of 
which Charles Bell’s discovery forms the true point 
of departure, and in which the German physicians have 
distinguished themselves, I have avoided speaking of 
the two substances which compose encephalic matter ; 
of galvanic experiments’ on nervous sensibility ; of the 
action of different poisons 3-—amongst others, of those 
that are curative ;—and, finally, of the relation between 
electricity and the double current of the nervous force, 
the nerve being looked upon as an electrie cable. (See 
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in the Report of the Academy of Sciences, the note 
entitled, “ On the speed with which the nervous agent 
‘diffuses itself in the rachitic nerves.”) By means of an 
extremely delicate galvanic apparatus, M. Helmholtz 
has been enabled to calculate the time necessary for 
the transmission of the nervous force of one muscle 
af the frog to another. In an extent of from 50 to 
60 millimetr es,* the medium rate would be, according 
to these minute experiments (worthy of the sages of 
Laputa), from 0:0014, to 0:0020in a second! (See also 
the experiments of M. Dubois-Reymond of Berlin.) 





Cnarrer III, p. 116. 
“ Recurrent sensibility.” 


If recurrent sensibility had been a mere illusion, this 
phenomenon would never have supplied the text for a 
serious discussion in the lectures and works of such 
professors as MM. Flourens aud Claude Bernard. In 
his two volumes on the Physiology and Pathology of 
the Nervous System, Paris, 1858, the last-named phy- 
siologist examines again with special attention the 
distinct properties of the anterior and posterior roots of 
the rachitic nerves. According to him, if, in operating 
on these nerves, you do not always find the anterior 
roots sensitive, it is because the pain and fatigue of the 
operation may in some manner have destroyed all 
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mediate and immediate sensibility. Immediately after 
the opening of the rachis, the animals should be 
allowed to rest, that they may recover from the general 
disorganization produced by laying bare the marrow. 
M. Brown-Séquard, who has made so many experi- 
ments on the rachitic nerves, in his last lectures finds 
fault only with the expression proposed by M. Magendie, 
and adopted by MM. Flourens and Bernard. “The 
term of recurrent sensibility,’ he says, “is incorrect, 
because sensibility is a vital property, unable to shift 
from one place to another, and consequently it cannot 
be recurrent. It is the cause, whatever it may be, or 
the painful sensation which is recurregt, and not the 
sensibility.” (Course of Lectures on the Central Ner- 
vous System, by L. Brown-Séquard.) See in the 
Lancet of the 2nd of July, the first lecture, entitled, 
Truth of Sir Charles Bell’s theory relative to the ex- 
istence of two distinct branches of nervous conductors, 
the sensitive and the motive. M. Brown-Séquard has 
undoubtedly taken a very prominent part in experi- 
mental physiology. We particularly owe to him the 
valuable experiments on the intersection of the nervous 
pairs, and the exact definition of the distinctive func- 
tions attributed to the anterior and posterior columns 
of the spinal marrow, and also of their comsexion with 
the phenomena of motion ‘and sensibility. Pathology 
and physiology mutually aid each other in the researches 
of this learned physiologist. ss 
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Carrer IIL, p. 96. 


“ The jinger-board of the nerves and the Trans- 
atlantic Lelegraph.” 


The American press, which indulges freely in meta- 
aphors, has lately borrowed from the vocabulary of 
anatomy and of the physiology of the nervous system,» 
to express the rapid interchange of thougnt which the 
laying down of the Transatlantic cable has established 
between the two hemispheres. A New York paper, of 
the 10th of August, writes thus: “The world is now 
completed: itg spinal cord is laid down, and it begins 
to think. A living nerve has been unrolled from the 
Anglo-Saxon. heart, to unite in a bond of love the old 
and new world.” The American journalist places the 
seat of intelligence in the spinal marrow, and derives 
from the heart a nerve of transmission, which perhaps 
had no existence before the electric telegraph. May the 
latter henceforward never ccase to transmit from one 
world to.the other cordial feelings and sentiments of 
benevolence,with scientific and literary communications. 





? Cuarrer IIL, p. 100. 
“ Dr, Marshall Hall and reflective action.” 


Sir Henry Holland declares confidently, in an éx- 
elusive chapter on the nervous system, that perhaps 
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the distinct functions of the nerves, is the deter- 
mination of those sympathies or reflective actions 
between the nerves of motion and sensatiomw which take 
place directly through the spinal marrow without the 
intervention of the brain. As I say in the text, it is 
pre-eminently to Dr. Marshall Hall that physiology is 
indebted for this development of Sir Charles Bell’y, 
«system ; for his applications to pathology have thrown 
an entirely new light on the morbid affections of the 
nervous system, until then imperfectly understood and 
often ill-defined, both as to their course and progress.* 
Philosophic language is indebted te Charles Bell 
for having banished certain definitions which gave 
false ideas of human organization. Hartley could no 
longer say that thought is a vibration of the fibres of the 
brain; nor could Hooke venture to assert that the 
brain contains a matter intended to receive the im- 
pressions of sound, which may be compared to the bells 
or urns, placed, according to Vitruvius, in the ancient 
theatres. This same Hooke pretended that thought 
was a radiation of the soul from one part of the brain 
to another. (Psychological Enquiries by Sir B. Brodie.) 





‘ n 
Cuarter III, p. 120. 


The first idea of vegetable morphology is to-be met 
with in Linneeus and Jussieu. JLinnaus says, in the in- 
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troduction to his Systema Nature, “ Prolepsis or anti- 
cipation shows us the mystery of the metamorphosis 
of plants, through which the herd, which is the larva or 
imperfect plant, changes itself into decided fructifica- 
“tion. When a tree produces a flower, nature antici- 
pates the produce of five years, forming the bractea 
from the buds of the following year, the cup from those 
“Of the second, the petal from those of the third, the 
stamens from those of the fourth, and from the fifth, : 
the pistils filled with the granulated marrow of the 
seed ;—and this completes the term of vegetable life.” 

This fragment and another from the work of Linneus 
on Botanical Reform, by no means deprive Goéthe of 
the merit of his discovery. Professor Whewell, in his 
History of the Inductive Sciences, says, “Goethe dis- 
covered by deduction what Linnwus discovered by in- 
duction.” But M. P. de Candolle may claim tho 
honour of haying confirmed and established the meta- 
morphie doctrine by his theory of degeneracy or abor- 
tion, and of adhesion or soldering ;—the absence or 
abortion of an organ showing him the tendency of all 
plants to gravitate towards a perfectly regular or sym- 
metrical type. 

Goethe's discovery dates from the year 1790. During 
the year preceding, Lawrence de Jussieu had applied 
the notion of vegetable metamorphoses to the explana- 
tion of double or monster flowers. This great botanist 
found in the embryo of the prolepsis of Linneus the 
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Cuapter III, p. 123. 
“ The eggs of the ant,” Se. ¢ 


In the comparison borrowed from Bacon, this great 
philosopher was perhaps ignorant that the eggs of ants, 
are nothing more than their larve. But the expression 
is still adopted which was in use when all the world 

* was ignorant of the fact. 





Cuarrer IIL, pp. 124, and following. 


Cireumseribed by the object, the limits, and the title 
of his dissertation, Sir Charles Bell was obliged to omit 
from his plan any estimate of the labours of Harvey, who 
has lately found such an able historian; and any chemical 
examination of the composition of blood, which has lately 
undergone new analyses. He lays aside all account of 
the opinions Harvey had to refute before he could esta- 
blish his own, without being tempted by the close 
analogy of his own studies and personal difficulties ; he 
tells us nothing of Servetus, Colombo, Carpi, Fabricius 
of Aquapendente, Vesalius, Cisalpinus, Bartholinus, 
Peequet, Aselli, Malpighi, and Spallanzani ;—who have 
all more or less contributed to prepare or complete the 
great discovery of the whole system of circulation, 
comprising that of the heart, the lungs; the arteries, 
the veins, and the capillary vessels, including those of 
chyle and lymph. Each of the works dedicated to 
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without demanding from the reader any very profound 
knowledge of physiology. M. Flourens prepares us 
admirably for that study, and after him we can readily 
approach the authors I have named, or the more modern 
physiologists, such as Blainville, Milne-Edwards, 
Bérard, Poiseuille, Rouanet, Gerdy, Volkmann, Nega, 
Dotiders, Kélliker, Brown-Séquard, Draper, Wharton 
Tones, &e. The greater part of these authors have 
been profitably laid under contribution i in the Elemen- 
tary Treatise of M. J. Béclard, chap. iv. pp. 208 to 
295. I suggest to him for his new edition the original 
hypothesis of Mr. Dtaper (Human Physiology) on 
the principle of the movements of the blood. Mr. 
Draper assumes that arterial blood, saturated with 
oxygen, spontaneously traverses the different parts of 
the body in search of organic particles with which it 
has affinity. As soon as this affinity is satisfied, the 
blood, now become veinous, is pushed onwards by the 
liquid column, which follows it with a similar want to 
satisfy. It is, therefore, the arterialization of the blood 
in the lungs which causes circulation.* 





Cuarter IIL, p. 139. 
“The muscular sense, the cerebellum, the vital 
principle,” Se. 
My first studies in physiology under M. Lordat, the 


In the numbers for June and July, 1858, Blackwood's Maga- 
zine published two excellent articles on the history of circulation, 
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eloquent interpreter of the doctrines of his master, 
Barthez, have probably left on my mind a sort of pre- 
judice in favour of the vital principle, alternately ad- 
mitted as a rational existence, a living force, or an in- 
telligence independent of the soul; and I readily admit 
having attributed to it formerly, in various notices, 
some of the phenomena to which physiology has morg 
recently attached a special organ, This is the function 
of the equalization or co-ordinance of our movements 
——the muscular sense so well defined by’Charles Bell, 
and so ingeniously localised by M. Flourens. The ob- 
jections still opposed to M. Flourens, and the absence 
of pathological cases to confirm his experiments upon 
animals, still permit doubts to exist on the discovery 
of the exclusive wse of the cerebellum. A physiological 
physician of the first order (Sir Henry Holland) while 
strongly inclining towards the opinion of M. Flourens, 
mentions two negative cases, or rather two cases in 
which autopsy revealed no alteration in the cerebellum, _ 
although one of the most salient symptoms of the 
disease was the trouble or disorder of the motions of 
the body. Sir Henry Holland adds that, perhaps, 
certain alterations of the cerebellum as of all other 
parts of the encephalon, have, as yet, evaded the most 
minute analysis. Who, can say whether, the prin- 
ciple of the function may not reside in an almost, im- 
perceptible point of the organ, which M. Flourens may 
some day determine with the same precision ast that of 
the vital knot in the medulla obloncate. the limits of 
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say that this point, upon which the life of the nervous 
system depends, and consequently the life of the 
animal—in & word, life itself, is not larger than the 
head of a pin. See the work entitled, Of Life and In- 
telligence‘(1858),* in which M. Flourens has devoted 
several pages to the theories of Barthez. 

"4 ugust, 1858.—M. Brown-Séquard séems to attri- 
bute to Dr. Carpenter the first idea of making the cere- 
bellum the special organ of the sense called muscular, 

sand he adds, that in the last edition of his Human 
Physiology, this English physiologist explains that the 
cerebellum re-acts only by a reflective action upon the 
impressions that reach it, without being itself the instru- 
ment of communicating these impressions to our con- 
sciousness. In another part of the lecture, in which M. 
Brown-Séquard thus expresses himself, without quoting 
either M. Flourens, or Hartwig, who maintains a 
similar doctrine in Germany, he assumes, in turn, that 
it is by the irritation they produce on different portions * 
of the base of the encephalon, that the diseases of the 
cerebellum, or its removal in animal cases, cause the 
disordered motions which have been looked upon as 
dependent on the absence of a directing organ. He 
adds, “ Thesleast irritation of the different parts of the 
encephalon by the point of a needle, can create nearly 
the same disordered motions which follow the removal 
of the cerebellum. As regards birds, I have found for a 


* Chanvtera on Mental Physiology, by Sir Henry Holland. 
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long time, that the simple exposure to the air of the 
rhomboidal ventricle of the spinal lumbar cord suffices 
to produce in the posterior members the disordered 


movements which exist after the removal of the cere-: . 


bellum.” To sum up what I have said in the text, and 
what I add here, on the vital principle of Barthez ahd 
the sixth sense of Bell, I confess that,"in my opinion, gp 
this point of discussion, the physiologists have perhaps 
discovered more new words than new facts, including 
those who suppose the existence of a cerebral develop- 
ment unconscious of itself ;—for so they designate, I 
believe, an intellectual activity of the brain capable of 
performing its functions automatically, without know- 
ledge or attention. 


Cuarrer IV., p. 154. 
“ Physicians fond of fishing,” Sc. 


Tam acquainted with a doctor not less in love with 
fishing than Charles Bell—my associate Dr. Allégre, 
of Hyeres. This name calls up the remembrance of a 
year of clinical study in the naval hospitals at Toulon, 
under Professors Droguet and Fleury, with our fellow- 
students Gaymard, Ruy, and Mouriés—rarg exceptions 
of high intelligence, to be coupled with Dr. Allégre him- 
self. I have somewhat forgot the lessons but not the 
friendships of that happy year. - 
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Caarrer IV., p. 159. 
« Fortunately for Charles Bell,” §e. 


While writing this paragraph, I transported myself 
back in thought to the time when M. Lordat embodied 
misidea of ral teaching. It gives me much pleasure 
to extract: from a work, composed now more than thirty 
years back, in conjunction with one of my school-fellows 
(Eugéne de Salles), the following peroration of the 
second course of lectures, in which M. Lordat explained 
to us the secret of his method and his talent. 

“ What is the object of an oral course? Ought it to 
embrace all the principles and facts of which the science 
it treats of is composed? No; such’a systematic sum- 
mary ought to be included in a treatise; but the obliga- 
tions of the professor are not those of the author. 

“The latter could not do better than attempt to 
render superfluous all the books written before his own 
on the same topic ; the former does enough if he excites a 
desire to read them, and renders the perusal easy and 
profitable. 

“The accuracy and conciseness on which the best 
authors pique themselves in the exposition of principles, 
are inseparavle from a sort of abstraction and dryness 
which may repel beginners. Oral teaching ought to 
attract minds to the study of these dogmas, by impart- 
ing to the most abstruse the light produced by a multi- 
plicity. of examples, a certain charm engendered by the 

‘logical accent of expression, and an indescribable but 
RZ 
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seductive interest springing from the immediate inter- 
course between the master and his pupils. The author 
is content to establish essential propositions, and omits 
what may be supplied by reflection. The professor 
conducts his pupil by the hand through -all the mental 
operations which ought ¢o fill the intermediate space ; 
he thinks aloud, as the artificer who trains i up an apprén- 
tice executes in his presence the work he wishes to 
teach him, before he confides the instrument to his 
hands, and commits his conduct to the principles of art 
alone. 

“All the objects which fall within the range of a 
science, and which the author considers himself bound 
to include in his work, have neither the same difficulty 
nor the same importance attached to them, as regards 
the final end proposed in the composition. It belongs 
to the professor to select those which most require his 
explanations, and appear to him likely to exercise the 
greatest influence on the future progress of his pupils, 

“Tt also falls within his province to supply useful 
principles which tnay have escaped his auditors ; to dis- 
cuss those opinions of the day which obtain credit from 
the celebrity of a writer; and to anticipate distaste and 
lassitude by changing the subject as soon as the one he 
is treating of becomes tiresome. 

“ Of all the varieties of form in which an idea can be 
clothed, there is none which equally finds access to 
every mind, What appears to one a clear and precise 
expression, seems obscure and analogous to another. 
Whether it is that words are not received by all ix? 
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the same sense, or whether great distinctions in elemen- 
tary education have not introduced still greater varieties 
as mental culture advances, 

“Now, in oral teaching, an actual colloquy is main- 
tained in which ‘the auditor expresses himself auto- 
matically by the features of his countenance, or his 
face reflectsyinvo€untarily the activity or sluggishness 
of his intelligence, The attentive professor understands 
this language; he understands it even to the doubts or 
objections opposed to his statements, and by turning a 
glance upon his auditory he at once recognises the 
necessity of proposing again the same dogma under 
different expositions, and of throwing new light on its 
various phases, until a general assent enables him to 
advance beyond it.” . 

Let us not forget that the school of Montpellier has 
produced not only idealistic professors such as Barthez, 
but anatomists like Pecquet, whose discovery (the re- 
servoir of chyle) equals that of Harvey and Bell. To 
one professor of Montpellier, Fouquet, we owe clinical 
medical instruction ; to another, Fages, clinical surgical 
instruction. 





Cuarter IV., p. 176, 


Tcould here very willingly devote a few commemo- 
rative lines to Professor Roux; but I refer the reader 
to the eloquent panegyrics delivered in 1855 on the 
part of the faculty, by M. Malgaigne, and on that of 
athe Academy of Medicine, by M. F. Dubois. In the 


. 
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biographical fragments annexed to his two entertaining 
volumes, entitled Physic and Physicians, my fellow- 
countryman and literary associate, M. Piesse, has done 
ample justice to the distinction universally accorded to 
M. Roux, and which, M. Piesse says, is more accurately 
expressed in English thay, in French, by calling him" 
perfect gentleman. I should have quote& freely from 
M. Roux’s Surgical Journey to London, if I fad 
completed the analogous work which he himself 
encouraged me to undertake. : 





Cuaprer IT., pp. 43 to 50; IV., p. 182. 


Sir Charles Bell’s work on the Anatomy and Phi- 
losophy of Expression, the title of which has been 
twice changed, is so little known in France that it is 
not even bibliographically named in the special memoir 
published by M. L. Piesse, on the use of anatomical 
and physiological studies in the art of drawing. See 
in this paper (Physic and Physicians, vol. ii. p. 238) 
what the author, who thus comes in contact with 
Charles Bell, says so justly on form and action, the 
two elements which the human body always presents 
simultancously for the imitation of art. ~“ The body 
acts even in what is called repose; for repose invariably 
expresses itself by an attitude, and an attitude is the 
result of a dynamic state. The consideration of forms 
belongs to anatomy; that of action or movement to 
physiology.” M. Piesse quotes the work of M. Gerdy,, 
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The Anatomy of the External Forms of the Human Body, 
and although somewhat restricting the importance of 
pathological study, he does not deny that surgeons 
have some right to an opinion in paintings of battles. 
“They would be supported by the authority of Salvator 
-Rosa, who, when the Academy of St. Luke at Rome 
refused to admif a paintef who was also a surgeon, 
rtid to his colleagues, ‘You have committed a great 
mistake in rejecting him, for he would have done good® 
service in re-setting the limbs of the figures you muti- 
late daily.”” I regret on M. Piesse’s account that he 
has not read, at least, the two essays which conclude 
the fourth edition of Charles Bell’s work; one, On 
the Study of Anatomy as necessary to Design, and On 
the Genius and Studies of: Michael Angelo; the other, 
On the Uses of Anatomy to the Painter. 





Cuaprer IV., p. 155. 
“ The inspiration of the country,” Se. 


Here again I might quote Sir Isaac Newton, repre- 
sented by his nephew Humphrey as taking two or three 
turns in his garden, stopping suddenly, seized with an 
idea, and then hurrying to his study, exclaiming, with 
Archimedes, Eureka! There he at once committed 
his discovery to. paper without even sitting down.— 
Life of Sir Isaae Newton, by Sin Davin Brewster. 
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Cuarrer IV., p. 199. 


Sir Isaac Newton wrote to Leibnitz: “I. Was 80 per- 
secuted with discussions arising from the publication 
of my theory of light, that I blamed my own impru- 
dence for parting with so substantial a blessing as my, 
quiet to run after a shadow.”—Lif -s£S8ir Isaac, 
Newton, by Stn Davip Brewster. 





Cuarrer IV., p. 200, 
“Charles Bell was regretted,” Sc. 


On reading the correspondence of Sydney Smnith, pub- 
lished by his daughter Lady Holland, and Mrs. 
Austin, I observed the following letter, addressed to 
Lady Bell :-— 


“56, Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 
“November 26th, 1842. 


“My prar Lapy Bet, 
“ What has a clergyman to offer but sermons ? 
Look on this,* and if you like it, copy it, and re- 
turn it here before the 6th of December. They are 
common arguments, but I know no other; and attri- 
bute what I send, not to vanity, but kindness—for your 
state affected me very much. I will call upon you very 


‘soon, Ever yours, 
“Sypney Smrrg,”’ - 


* This sermon was published after Mr. Sydney Smith's death. 
“We are perplexed, but not in despair.” This text sufficiently 
indicates that Sydney Smith alluded to the still recent bereave- 
ment of Sir Charles Bell’s widow. 
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When on the point of closing this Appendix, the 
* Times of Sept. 11th, which arrived this morning, proves 
to me that Thave not said too much in the text (p. 34), 
on tbe slow progress of assimilation between Scotland 
and England. 
* “We read in this journal, in reference to the obser- 
‘vance of we Sabbath :—“ Scotland, notwithstanding a 
union ¢¥ a century and a half, is still, in more than one* 
respect, a foreign country in the eyes of Englishmen. 
‘We have conquered Ireland, and have introduced there 
our English laws, our customs, and our own mode of 
living. In Dublin there is a Court of Chancery and a 
Court of Queen’s Bench, answering to the English 
system; the established church of Ireland, so often 
attacked, is founded in perhaps too close an analogy with 
our own. But our fellow-citizens on the north of the 
Tweed have maintained their independence as com- 
pletely as in the days of Wallace and Bruce. The 
most ardent partisan of the privileges of Scotland 
ought to be satisfied when he sees a part: of this island, 
§ containing less than three millions of inhabitants, pos- 
sessing laws and customs which differ so profoundly 
from those which prevail in England and Ireland.” 





Since the publication of my work, Mr. G. H. Lewes, 
in a paper read at the meeting of the British Association 
- in Aberdeen, suggested the advantage of a new nomen- 


« clature to replace the lax expressions now used by 
e 
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authors who write on the nervous system. According 
to Mr. Lewes, the old term nervous forces (which con- 
founds together the action of the nerves ‘and that of 
the centres) requires two distinct’ solutions; oi ex- 
pressing the activity of the nerves—neyrility ; the 
other, the activity of the. centres—sensitlity. In his 
Physiology of Common Life, Mr. Lewes “tas stated’ 

more explicitly the object and scope. of his wropoeed 
reform-in nervous physiology: 


